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to mothers: 


Trmrnu 1 have not the happiness to be a mother, 
my lu\e of i'll till tv ii has led mo to think a good deal 
aUnit them, their auiii'fiiu'iiis. and 1 1 1 « ■ i i’ lessons. 

This lit tli' msioia was wiitten tor a leal little 
Akitiu:, and J have eudra\ouied to tnitr it nearly 
1 would U'll il to an mh lligent child. ‘1 "well 
Tememhn* what I wanted to be told myiftfc, in 
addition to whit I fouml^n my lesson A took, when 
1 was liist allowed t < * n ad the 1 1 istory nf*kaightnd, 
and 1 liope I have answ«ivd most of t he <piest ions I 
reeol lee<* l « » have wished to ask. 

I may have failed m satisfy in g tho almost bound- 
less impi’rries of intelligent. children, and 1 eonld 
wish that the mother or governess who may put 
tins little Uook into tin* hands of Jut pupils, would 
r* ad imi li ehapter heiself hefoio she gives it, to a 
v It i Id . that she mav be reads with answois to htieh 
<pn Mums as the < hapter m.n suggest. 

Perhaps I havi not made* my small \olumo 
a musing enough to answer the purjnises of those 
who wish children to learn everything in play. I 
do not know' that I c«»uid lnrse done so if 1 wished 
it : there are some things to be learned from the 
Uistorv of England, that tire of some import. to 
"fheTuture life of a child, ami are no plav : things, 
independent of the change of kings, or tho fighting 
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of battles, or even of the pathetic tales in which 
every true history is rich. 

These things I have tried to teach in a way to 
Tjngago the attention, and to fix them in the memory 
till advancing ago, and Jho reading of history in 
detail, shall call them into use. 

.Next to the study of tho Sacred Scriptures, I havg 
always held the history of our own country to ho 
"important in education, particularly in that of boys. 

i’o teach tho love of our country is almost a 
religious duty. In tho Scriptures how often is it 
referred to? How many beautiful passages in tho 
Psalms cneourago it ! 44 If I forgot thee, 0 Jern^ 

salem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” But' 
above all other tender Impressions, is that of the 
blessed Jt?.sus, addressed to Jerusalem and its in- 
habitants: “How often would 1 have gathered thy 
children together, us a hen doth gather her bruod 
under her wings, and ye would not ! ” 

Lot no one fear that to cultivate patriotism is to 
make men illiberal in finding towards mankind in 
general. Is any man tho worse citizen, for being a 
good son, or brother, or father, or husband? 

■ I am indeed persuaded that the wcll-grcftinded 
love of our own country is the best security' for that 
enlightened philanthropy 1 " which is aimed at as the 
perfection of moral tnlucation. 

This is tho feeling that has guided mo in writing 
•Little Autuuu’b History.* If it should happily 
lay tho foundation for patriotism in one single 
Englishman, my wishes w ill he answered, my best 
hopes fulfilled. 


M.a 
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LITTLP ARTHUR’S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Chapter I. 

The ancient Britons : their houses — clothes — and food. 

* k now > m 7 dear little Arthur, that the country 

you live in is called England. It is joined to 
another country called Scotland, and the two to- 
gether are called Great Britain. 

Now, a very long time ago, Britain was so ftilkof 
trees, that, there was very little room for houses, 
and still less for oom-fields, and there were no 
gardens. 

The houses were made of wicker-work; that is, 
of sticks put together like baskets, and plastered 
over with mud, to keep out the wind and rain ; and 
the people, who were called Britons, used to build a 
good many together, and make a fence round them* 
to keep the bears, and the wolves, and the;* foxes, 

< Which lived in their woods, from coming in the 
; night to steal their sheep, or perhaps to kill tibett 
child ren, while they were asleep. 

JThese fences were made of great piles of wood 
and trunks of trees, laid one upon another till they 
high as a wall; for at that time the Britons _ 
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Chap I., 


'HOUSES— BOATS- CLOTHES. 

jlid not know bow to build walls of stone or bricks* 
with mortar. 

Several houses, with a fence round them, made 
a town ; and the Britons had their towns either in 
the middle of the woods, where they could hardly be 
found out, or else on the tops of high hills, from 
which they oould see everything, and everybody that 
was coming near them. 

* 1 do not think the insides of their houses oould 

have boen very comfortable. They Had wooden 
Stools to sit on, and wooden benches for bedsteads, 
and their beds were made of skins of wild beasts, 
spread over dry grass and leaves. In some places 
they used the pretty heath that grows upon thg 
oommons for beds, and in others, nothing but dry 
loaves spread upon the ground. They had greatf 
wooden' bowls to hold their meat, and wooden cups 
to drink out of ; and in some partB of the oountry 
1 am almost sure they had coarse earthen plates and 
bdwls. 

They had very few tools to make the things they 
wanted ; and yet, by taking great pains, they made 
them very noatly. Their boats were very curious ; 
they were nicely made, of basket-work covered over 
with leather ; they were called coracles. 

You may think, that as the Britons had such poor 
houses and beds, that they were not much better off 
for clothes. 

In the winter they used to wrap themselves up in 
the skins of the beasts they oould shoot with their i 
bows and arrows. In the summer they were naked, 
and instead ~of clothes they put paint upon 
bodies.^ They were very fond of a fine blue colour* 
which ^they made of a plant, called Wood, vrijfoh^ 
they found in their woods. They squeezed Ke* 
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Chap. II. 

juioe of the Woad, and then stained themselves all 
over with it, bo that in summer they looked aer if 
they were dressed in tight blue clothes. 

YThey were as ill off for eating as for clothes. 
Only a few of the very richest Britons could get 
bread, the rest of the people ate aooms and berries, 
Which they found in the woods, instead of bread. 
(They had beef, mutton, and deer, and hares, and 
Wild birds. gBut then, as they had no nice fields to 
feed the sheep and cattle in, they were ' foroed 
to spend a good deal of time in hunting for them in 
the woods, and often went without their dinners 
when they oould not get near enough to a beast or 
bird to shoot it with their bows and arrows. 

In time, however, the Britons in the south learned 
how to grow corn, to work in metal, and other use- 
ful things. They traded with the nearqpt part of 
Europe, which is now called France, but was then 
named Gaul. They were very brave in war, ai^d 
fought from chariots, with the blades of scythes 
sticking out’ to cut down their enemies. 


Chapter II. 

Religion of the ancient Britons — the Druids — the misleto© — 
the Druids* songs. 

r AM sorry to say that, the old Britons had no, 
churches ; and that they did not know anything 
*bout the true God. Their oldest and cleverest men 
jply thought God must be somewhere, and because 
they saw that oaks were the largest, and oldest, and 
bee t ‘trees in the woods, they told the people that 
Gto&iuuft be where the oaks grew; but they were 

% a* 
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mistaken, yon know, for God is in heaven, and Me ' 
mode the oaks, and everything else that you can' see, 
and everything that you can think of. But as these 1 * 
poor people did not know any better, they chose 
some of the oldest and { wisest men to be theft 
priests, and to say prayers for them, under the ' 
shade of the oaks. * These priests they called Dituifcp 
They had long white beards, and wore better clothes 
than the other people, for they had white linen 
robes. (They knew how to cure side people, by 
giving them different parts of the plants that grew 
in the woodsy and if they wore burnt, or cut,- they 
made salves to h6al them; and they would not 
teach the common people how to use these thingp 
of themselves, so everybody was obliged to go to - 
them for help. And the people gave the Druids a 
part of what they had, whether it was com, or warm 
skins to make beds of, or paint, or tin, or copper, or 
silver, that they found among the mountains, for 
curing them. 

One of the things they used to cure the sick 
people with, was a plant called misletoe. It does 
not grow on the ground, but on the branches of 
trees, sometimes, but rarely, on the oak. The Druids 
knew the time of year when its berries were ripe, 
and made a great feast, and all the people came to it : 
and the oldest Druid, dressed in white, and with a 
white band round his head, used to take a golden 
siokle, and go up into the trees where the misletoe 
grew, and cut it while the others sang songs, and, 
said some prayers to their false gods, because they 
did not know the true God. 

These Druids , used to advise the kings whatitowjd^ 
and what rules to give the people! and because |&o~ 
body in England could write, the Druids madejpngs 
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'fcnd verses about everything that happened, and 
taught them to the young people, that they might 
teacb\hem again to their children. Those who 
made these songs were called Bards. •* 

Now you know that though it is a very good thing 
to be able to repeat fine* verses about things that 
happened long ago, it is much better to have them 
written down ; because people might forget some of 
the .verses, and then their children would not know 
what had happened in their country before they 
lived them selves. 

And so it was with tho Druids. People began to 
forget the oldest verses, when something happened 
that I will tell you about in the next chapter, by 
means of which the Britons learned not only to 
nmte and read, but to know the true God. 


Chapter III. 


How the Romans came and conquered the Britons, and jnade 
them work. 

f£HERE is a place called Rome, a good way from 
England, and the people belonging fo^t are 
called Romans. 

^Now, at the time I told you of, when the poor 
^Britons were so ill off for almost everything, the 
Romans were the cleverest and bravest petjple in 
the vjjBcld. By their braveiy they had conquered 
all the countries between Rome and England, which 
you know was then called Britain; and by being 
hble to write better than any other people at that 
time, they made books, in which they set down 
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everything that happened to them and to the people < 
they conquered. ^ 

One of their bravest and cleverest men ^called ^ 
Julius C^:sar a wrote what I have told you about 
Britain, and some more that I am going to tell you. 
'When tho Eomans had 'found out that there was 
ispch a country as Britain, vsome sailors and mer- 
chant^ came here to see what the country and the 
people were like. 

/ And they saw that the pooplo wore- very strong 
and well inado, and found that they were clever, and 
good tempered, , and they wished to have some of 
* them for servants, and some for soldiers. And they 
saw too that tho country was very prettyj^and that 
, if anybody who knew how to build nice Jfcfe&es, and 
to make proper fields, were to live here, it would bo- 
a very pleasant place indeed. ^ 

Y Besidos all this, they found that some of the best 
'tin and copper in the world was found in one part of 
England, and sometimes tho people found gold and 
^silver too. Then they saw among the shells by the 
^sea-side, and in some of the rivers, some of those 
beautiful round white things called pearls, which 
ladies have always been fond of stringing and 
making necklaces of.' , 

✓**<So when they went home to Home, they told every 
body of all the good things they had seon in Britain ; 
and the great men in Rome determined to go and 
conquer the whole countr v^that they might make 
servants of the peopIeT dnd take their land, and 
make corn fields for themselves, and get all the tin, 
and copper, and silver, and gold, and pearls, a$d 
take them to Borne. _ x *' 

‘he Romans had sent some very bfave soldiers* 
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with their great captain, the same Julius Caesar Who 
wsqte down these things\to conquer Gaul ; and they 
croes^L the sea in order to oonquer Britain; 'but 
they did not find it so easy to do as they hoped it* 
would be. Although the poor Britons were almost 
naked, and had very bdd swords, and very weak 
spears and bows and arrows, and small shields, 
made of basket-work, covered with leather, they 
yvqre so brave, that they fought a great many battles 
against the Romans, who had everything they could 
>want to fight with, before they would give up any 
part of their country to them, 

At last, when the Romans had gotten a part of 
Britain, they were obliged to build very strong walls 
all about their houses. And their houses and walls 
wore made of good stone and brick,’ instead of the 
trunks and branches of trees, such as the Britons 
used. And the Roman soldiers were obliged to keep 
watch always, because the Britons were trying every 
day to drive them away ; and they kept good swcS-ds, 
and spears, and great shields, oovered with plates of 
iron ; and they put pieces of iron on their backs and 
their breasts, and their arms and legs, and called it 
armour, so the bad swords of the Britons could hardly 
ever hurt a Roman; but their bows and arrows, 
which they managed very well, killed a good many. 

However* the Romans remained masters at last, 
and they made the Britons cut down many of their 
woods, and turn the ground into oorn-fi<^4» and 
gardens for them ; and they forced them to dig the 
tin and copper ont of the earth for them, and to fish 
jn the seas and rivers, to find pearls for the Roman 
ladies; and the poor Britons were very unhappy, 
because they had lost their freedom, and could never 
'do-as they liked. 
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But I must end this long chapter. In the next I 
will tell you how God turned the unhappiness o£*the 
poor Britons into everything good for them. / 


Chapteb IV 

'How the Romans taught the Britons many things, and how some 
of them became Christians. 

remember, I liopo, what you read in the first 
chapter, about the uncomfortable houses of the 
Britons, how badly thoy were dressed, and how often 
they wore obliged to be hungry when they could 
not catch the birds or boasts in the woods. 

Now, when God allowed the Homans to come and 
take pari of the country of the Britons, and to make 
servants of the people, He put it into the hearts of 
the Romans to teach tlio Britons most of the tilings 
they knew themselves, and the Homans who came to 
Britain wrote books, from which we learn the way in 
which these things were done. 

©y employing the Britons to help them to build 
/their houses and walls, of stone or briclA they taught 
them how to make good ones for themselves; then 
by making them learn to spin and weave the wool 
that grew upon their sheep, they gave them means 
to make bettor clothes, both for winter and summer, 
than they had thought of before | £nd they left off 
staining their skins with the juice of plants, and 
‘began to wash themselves,') and to keep their Jhair 
neat, and even to put on ornaments like the Romany 
/ When they saw how the Romans) ploughed tfce ' 
fields, and made com enough grow to make bread 
/or everybody, as well as for the rich people, they 
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* began to do the same; and they began to like to 
ha>a gardens for cabbages and onions, and apples 
and ^ses,|4ill four of which the Romans taught them 
to plant, Besides some other useful things whioh I 
have forgotten,) 

But what was much “Setter than all the rest, the 
Romans built some schools, and had school-masters 
to teach their children to read and write, and the 
little Britons were allowed to go to these schools as 
well as the little Romans, and, as the Britons were 
very clever, you may think how soon they learned 
to read and write, and how glad their fathers and 
mothers were to see them so improved. 

You see, therefore, that when God allowed the 
Romans to conquer the Britons, Ho made them the 
means of teaching them a groat many useful things ; 
above all, how to read. 

/ (In a short time after the Romans first took the 
ccmntry for themselves there came some very $jood 
men, who brought the Bible with them, and began 
to teach 'both the Romans and the Bfitons, who 
could read, all about the true God, and how the/ 
ought to serve Him, and love Him. V v And they told, 
theur to love one another, instead of nghting. And, 
by degrees, they made the Britons forget the Druids, 
and leave off praying under the oaks. And they 
built several churches, and a great many Britons 
became Christians, and learned to thank God for 
sending the Romans to their country to teael^ them 
to be wiser and better, and happier than they were 
befede. 

^ You may suppose that all these things took a good 
dfeal of time, to do ; indeed, they took a great many 
.years,, and in that time there were many different 
Roman governors. And when you are a little olderf 
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and know more about England, you will read some- 
thing about them in the large History of Englpod, 
and in some other books. 


r 

Chapter V. 

How the Romans made a market in London, and used money* 
• and built a wall and a tower ; and how they improved Bath, 
and many other towns. * 

J TOLD you what poor and small places the 
British towns were before the Romans came 
here. They soon taught the Britons to make them 
better. London was one of their towns ; it was so 
hid among trees that it could hardly be seen, but the 
Romans soon cut down a good many of the trees 
round it,' and built large houses there to live in. 
And they made a market, which you know is a plaoe 
whore people go to soil what tlioy do not want them- 
selves, and to buy other things. At first they only 
changed one thing for another ; I mean, that if one 
man wanted a pair of shoes, ho went to the shoe-* 
maker, and said, Give me a pair of shoes and I will 
give you a shirt, or some chickens, or something that 
I have and do not want myself, if you will give me 
the shoes. But this was troublesome, because people 
could not easily carry enough things about to make 
exchanges with. So, when the Romans came, they 
began tq^jise money to buy the things they wanted, 
and the money was made of the silver and copper 
found in England. v 

Well, besides the good houses and the market 
Homans made in London, they bnilt a good wall, 
made of stone and brick mixed, round it, and *a 
tower. Now a tower is a very hisrh and Birona 4 
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building ; and it was used long ago to put money 
arifl^ther things into, to keep them safe. Aqd if 
any qpemies came to fight the people of a country, 
they used to put the women and children into their 
towers, while the strong men went to fight their 
enemies, and drive them away. Towers have not ■ 
these uses now-a-days, when by God’s blessing we 
enjoy peace and safety in our open housos and the 
police protect us from thieves ; while towers and 
castles fall into ruin and are looked at as curiosities. 
Another sort of tower, you know, is built by the 
side, or at the end, of a church, to hang the bells in, 
that people may know it is time to go to prayers, 
when they hear the bolls ring. 

Though the Romans took so much pains with 
London, they did not forget the other towns of the 
Britons, but made them all much bettor. 1 will tell 
you the names of Borne they did most good to. 
First, there was Bath, where the Britons showed 
them some springs of warm water,, which were hsed 
to cure sick people. Drinking the water was good 
for some, and bathing in it for others. Now, Bath 
was a very pretty place, and the Romans, made it 
prettier, by building beautiful houses to bathe in, 
and making fine gardens to their own houses ; and 4 
many of the great men, and some Roman ladies, 
loved to live there. And the Britons followed their 
example, and began to have fine houses, and to 
plant beautiful gardens, and some of them went 
to Rome to learn more than they could learn in 
Britain; and when they came back, they taught 
. others what they had learned. 

Then there was York, the largest town next to 
London, of those that the Romans took the trouble 
tor make much better than the old Britons had done. 
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Besides bouses, and towers, and walls, the Romans* 
built some good schools in York, and I have open 
heard that there was a library in York, in th^ime 
of the lipinans but I am not quite sure of this. 

But I should never finish my chapter, and you 
would bo very tired, if I were to try to tell you every 
ong of tho names of the British towns that the 
Romans improved ; in all, I dare say, they are more 
than a bundled. 


tjHArTER VI. 

/ 

How the Romans left Britain ; and how the Angles and Saxons 
came and conquered the country , and behaved cruelly to the 
people. 

j^VERYTIIING soemod to l>e going on well with 
the •Britons and Romans, when a great mis- 
fortune happened, which 1 must tell you about. 

Most of tho great men in Rome had grown very 
|l31e*and cureless, because they had become so rich 
and strong. that they could do what they pleased, 
and make everybody else olx*y them. And they let 
the soldieis in Rome be quite idle, instead of keep- 
ing them busy about useful things. So they forgot 
how to fight properly, and when a great many 
enemies camo to fight against Romo, the soldiers 
there could not drive them away, and they sent, in 
a hurry, to Britain, for all the good Roman soldiers 
that were there, as well as the strongest and best 
Britons, to go and defend them ; so Britain was 
left without enough men to take care of the to'qrna, 
and the old men, and the women, and the ohil&ren^. ^ 
It happened that very soon after the best Britons 
had gone away to Rome, a number of people, called 
t Angles and Saxons, came m v sh^pp to^Brttain, and * 
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■landed. You will remember tlie Angles, because 
thaqe were the people who changed the name of 
halfV Britain into Englaland, which we now call 
England.' 

At first they took all tho gold and silver and 
clothes and food they cotild find, and even Borne of 
. the little children to make servants of, and carried 
them off in their ships to their own country. 

Afterwards tho Britons sent to ask their help* 
against some fierce enemies, called the Piers and 
Scots, who had invaded South Britain from the 
northern part, which we now call Scotland. So two 
brothers came over first, who were called II KtfoiST 
and Horsa, and they made themselves kings over 
'part of England. 

/ And when tho other Saxons and Angles saw what 
good and useful things were to be had in # Britain, 
thoy determined to go too. Some of them said they 
would only rob the Britons, and some said they would 
itry to conquer the whole couni ry, and take it *for 
their own ; and so, after a deal of fighting, they did. 
But although a great many of the bravest Britons 
had been taken to Home, sonic of tho others joined 
together, to try and defend their country. 

One of the first of them was King Arthur, who 
was one of the bravest men in the world, and he 
had some friends who were called his knights. They 
helped him to fight the Saxons, but the Saxons were 
too strong for them ; so after fighting a long, time. 
King Arthur was obliged to give up to them. You 
will read many pretty stories about King Arthur 
oztfZ his knights, when you are older.^j 
* , J have heard that they were all so good and so 
br*$ee, that nobody could .tell who was the best, and 
thftf the king himself did not know which to like ^ 
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best, bo he had a large round table made, that the/ 
might all sit at it, and be equal ; because you ]»dbw 
that at a round table the places are all alij^, but 
at a long taWe one place may seem better than 
another. But I cannot tell you more about the 
knights now, for we rnusf think about the Angles 
and Saxons. 

By little and little, the Saxons and Angles drove 
*the natives out of almost all Britain. The greatest 
number of those who remained went into that part 
called Walks, where there were high mountains and 
thick w r oods, where they could hide themselves. 
And some went with King Arthur to a part of 
France, which was called Brittany because Briton6 f 
were living there already. 

Now the Angles and Saxons were fierce and cruel. 
Tor the/ had not yet learned anything about the 
true God; but instead of loving and serving Him, 
they inado a great many figures of stone and wood, 
in *tho shape of men and women, and called them 
by different names, such as Woden, and* Thor, and 
fancied they could help them and bless them, if they 
prayed to them ; hut you know this was both 
foolish and wicked. It was foolish, because stones 
and wood cannot hear or understand; and wicked, 
^because wo ought only to pray to the true God. 
r The Britons, who had all become Christians before 
the Anglos and Saxons came to Britain, were very 
ill treatod Ijy their new masters, because they would 
not leave off loving and serving the true God. 
Their churches were pulled down, and the clergy- 
men either killed or driven away.. And the peoples 
of England (as Britain now began to be called) 11 
were almost in as bad a state as before the Bomteus 
came; for although the Angles and Saxons' 
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enough to make them build houses, and plough 
tho^orn-fields, and take care of Bheep for them, tljey 
k would\not let them read they spoilt their schools, 
and burnt the books, Besides pulling down # the 
churches,^ as I told you before.)^ 

^ At length, however, thedb bad times ended, and the 
conquerors themselves left off being cruel, and did 
more good to the country than ever the Boz^anE 
did,, as I will tell you in another chapter. 


Copter VII. 

Ilow there were seven chief kingdoms in England; how 
Augustine and his friends came from Rome and ma<le th< 
people Christians ; and how some of the young me* went tc 
Borne to be taught. 

T TOLD you, in the last chapter, that the brothers 
Hengist and Horsa, made themselves kings ovei 
part of Britain. Their kingdom was in Kent. 

Soon afterwards other brave captains of the Angle* 
and Saxons made themselves kings. So there were 
seven chief kingdoms in England, besides man) 
petty kings. As soon as they were settled, thej 
and their people began to like the houses and gar- 
dens and bathing places the Homans had left in the 
country, and a few of them began to learn to read 
But there were few, if any, of tho Christian clergy- 
men left among them, to teach them to knot? the 
.true God. The Angles and Saxons lived as heathem 
in their new country for more than a hundred years 
now I will tell you how God gave them^tlu 
■wofcl of life, and turned them from their false godi 
*to the faith of Jesus Christ. 
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Soon after the Anglian and Saxon kings had settle 
themselves quietly in Britain, a good many y#tfhg 
men were taken from Britain to be made servants 
at Rome. Most of these were Angles, and it hap- 
pened that as they were standing together an Abbot 
named Gregory saw them, and ho thought they 
Wbre very beautiful, and asked where they came' 
from and who they were. He was told they were 
Angles, from Britain, but that they were not Chris- 
tians. Ho was sorry for this, and said if they were 
Christians they would be Angels , not Angles . 

Now Gregory /did not go away and forget this, 
but, wlien he was made Bishop of Rome, he sent for 
a good man named Augustine, and asked him if c 
he would go to Britain and toach theso people 
to be Christians; and Augustine said he would, 
and he ohose some other good men to help him to 
teach them. 

When Augustine and his friends got to England 
they wont to Ethklbert, the king of the part they 
reached fifst, and asked leave to teach the people ; 
and the king gave them leave, and gave them a church 
in the town of Canterbury, and learned a great deal 
from them himself. But some of the other kings did 
not like to ho Christians, nor to lot their people learn, 
and were very angry with those who listened to 
Augustine, and killed some of his friends. But at 
last, when they saw that the Christians behaved 
better than those who served the wooden and stone 
false gods they brought with them from their own 
country, they allowed their people to learn, andjsO * 
by degrees they all became Christians *a ■*. 

\ Ina,y who was one of the kings of that part •of 
England which was then called Wessex (but nq^wfcn^ 
tains Berkshire, Hampshire, and other counties} yrm 
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^mry fond of learning, and he collected a penny from 
evfcry house where the master could spare it, ,and 
sent all these pennies to Rome to pay for a school that 



King ^thclbcr^ declares himself a Chrurtian. 


he might send the young men to, because they could 
get better masters in Rome than in England at that 
time. The pennies collected by Ina for this good 
use* were calle<^ Peter’s pknce^ and at first they were 
^ise&'to pay for the school, and nothing else^ 

Now I must tell you what the young men at that 
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time learned in tlie school. First of all to read, amjP 
to write, and to count ; then to paint pictures ijx 
books, and to make beautiful churches, and to plant 
gardens, and to* take care of fruit trees, and to sing 
well in church. And they taught all these things 
to their friends when they came back to England. 

I should have told you that it was only the 
clergymen who went to school in Rome ; and when 
they came homo, though some of them lived *in 
houses of their own, yet most went and lived in large 
' houses, called convents, big enough to hold a great 
many of them, besides having schools in them for 
teaching children, and rooms where they allowed 
poor people, who were travelling, to sleep ; and they 
were very good to the poor and took great care of 
people who were sick. 

And because those clergymen did so much good, 
the kings and the people gave them money, and 
some land fit for corn-fields and gardens, that they 
4^ight have plenty for themselves, and the schoolboys, 
and the poor. 


Chapteb VIII. 

How the Angies and Saxons loved freedom, but made laws to 
punish those who did wrong. 

T AM sure you wish to hear something more about 
A the Angles and Saxons, now that I have told 
you that thoy had liecomo Christians like the Britons, 
and had loft off fighting with them. 

There was one thing that they loved above all. 
others, and that was freedom; that is, they liked" 
that every man should do what he pleased a s lon g 
as he did not hurt anybody else. And they liked 
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S at when a man went into his own house and shut 
fe door he should be safe, and that nobody should 
go into his house without his leave. Besides that, 
they liked wicked people to be punished ; I mean, 
that if a man killed another, on purpose, they liked 
that he should be killed*too, for fear he should do 
.more mischief; but if he did it by accident they 
made him give money to the relations of the man 
he had killed, or perhaps they put him in prison for" 
a little while, to teach him to be careful. And the 
Saxons and Angles liked that when a thief Btolo 
anything, he should be made to give it back, and 
that he should be punished. 

Buies like these are called #kiws, and they are 
“neodful, to keep men from doMg wrong. All laws 
are meant to do good ; so as it would not be right to 
let anybody who saw a man killed go and? kill the 
man who had done it directly, bocause he would not 
have time to ask whether it was done on purpose; 
and Jie would be very sorry afterwards if he found 
out that he had punished another person when he 
ought not to have done so : the Saxons and Angles 
would not let anybody be punished without taking 
time to find out what was right. 

So there were noblemen set over different parts of 
each kingdom, and called Aldermen ("which means 
the same as Elder), to hold courts with the bishop 
and the lesser nobles, who were called the king’s 
Thanes (that is servants). These courts tried to 
find out the truth in all disputes, and also before 
■any one was punished for any crime. When the 
crime was not made out clearly, the man was let 
*ol£ if he conld bring his neighbours to bear witness 
to'jbis good' character. And in deciding disputes, 
tJae judge sometimes took the opinion of twelve men 
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who knew the facts. This was not quite like o^f 
trial by jury ; but you see that the people haa a 
share in judging one another. 

Sometimes tjie kings wanted to change their old 
laws, or to make new ones. But the free people 
said it was not right or fair to make laws for them 
without telling them first what they were to be. 
So when the king wanted to make a new law, he 
^called together his Aldermen and Bishops ‘ and 
Thanes to hear what the new law was to be, and 
if they liked it they said so, and it was made into 
a law, and then everybody obeyed it, and the judges 
punished those who did not ; but if they dijJ. not like 
what the king wished, they all said so, and then it 
was not made into a law. And, besides the Noble- 
men and Bishops, the people of the towns were 
called by the king, to hear what the new law was 
to be. Qj 

But it would have been very troublesome for all 
the^men to go to the king every time he wanted to 
make a new law, or to change an old one, so the 
men in one town said, It will be better to send 
three or four of the cleverest of our neighbours to 
the king, and they can let us know about the new 
law, and we will tell them what to say for us, and 
we will stay at home, and plough the fields, and 
mind our shops ; and so they did, and the men that 
were sent by their neighbours went to the king; 
but they had* no share in making the laws. 

And when the king, and the nobles and bishops, 
and the men who were sent by their neighbours, 
met all together in one place to talk about the laws, 
they called it a Witena-gemot, which means, in .tbe 
old English of those times, a Meeting of Wise Men. 
It was something like what we call a Parliament, 
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uhich means a talking place, because they talk about 
thV best way of making laws before they make 
> them. 

By these means you see the Angles and Saxons 
were ruled by laws that they helped to make 
themselves. And when they did wrong, they were 
jiot punished till some of their own wisest men 
found out that they really deserved it ; and this is 
whqt I mean when I tell you that they were a free 
people, and that they loved freedom. 


Chapter IX. 

Egbert became the first over-kin^ of all England ; how the 
Danes did great mischief to the people ; how Alfred after 
much trouble drove them away ; and how he built ahips and 
did many other good things. 

YOU have not forgotten, I hope, that there were 
seven chief kingdoms of the Angles and Saxons 
in England. Now, there were mafly and Jong wars 
between these kingdoms ; and they also fought with 
the Britons who were left in the land. Sometimes 
one king, and -sometimes another, made himself more 
powerful than all the rest. He was then called Bret- 
walda , which means 44 Ruler over Britain ; ” for the 
^English still called the whole island Britain . At 
|ast, 800 years after our Saviour’s birth, ^he king 
it Wessex ^(that is, of the West Saxons) got himself 
fpae power over all the other kings. He was called 
yjjoBERT. He was very wise, and very brave, and 
Tery handsome j so the people loved him very much, 
and were very sorry when he died. *His son, and then 
fcbrfee of his grandsons reigned after him, whose names 
You will learn another time. 
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While these men were kings, some very strong ag& 
cruel heathens, called Danes, came to England/in 
larger and better ships than the first Saxons came 
in, and they robbed the people, and burnt the towns, 
and did more mischief than I can tell you. 

I do not know what would have become of Eng- 
land, if a very wise and good king had not begun, 
to rule England about that time. His name was 
Alfred. fHe was the grandson of King Egbert, and 
was as handsome and as brave as (Egbert. 

But I must tell you a great deal about King 
Alfred, which I am sure you will like. 

When he was a very little boy, his mother wished 
him to learn to read, and she used to show him 
beautiful pictures in a book of Saxon poems, and t <9 
tell him what the pictures were about. Little Alfred 
was always pleased when the time came for seeing 
the book ; and one day, when his mother was talking 
to him, she said that she would give him the book 
foj* his own, to keep, as soon as he could read it. 
Then he went to his teacher, and very soon learned 
to read the book, and his mother gave him the beau- 
tiful book. When he grew bigger, he loved to learn 
the old Saxon songs by heart, and to sing them to his 
mother, who loved to hear Alfred sing, and play the 
harp. ) 

But when Alfred grew up he had other things to 
do than reading and singing, for a long time. (1 told 
you that the Danes had done a great deal of mis- 
chiof before Alfred was king i and indeed at the 
beginning of his reign they went on doing quite qg 
much, and he had more than^fty battles^ to fight, 
before he could drive them away from his kingdom^ 
/When he was first made king, he -had not take 
town where the people dared to obey him, fbr fem 




This neatherd lived in a part of Somersetshire, 
called the Isle of Athelney. While Alfred was there, 
some of his best friends used to go and tell him how 
the country was going on, and take messages to him 
from other friends ; and they all begged him ? to stay 
where he was till they could collect English sof&iers 
jenough to fight the Danes in that neighbourhood,^ 
//While he was staying at the neatherd's house, I 
nave heard that the man’s wife scolded hirn one 
diy very heartily^ I will tell you how it happened. 

She had just made some very nice cables fbr supper 
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and lfiid them on the hearth to toast, and seeing 
Alfred sitting in the house doing something to Ms 
bow and arrows, she desired him to look after her 
cakes, and to turn them when they were toasted 
enough on one side, that they might not be burnt. 
But Alfred had heard some news about the Danes 
that day, which made him forget the cakes, for he 
could* tifink of nothing but how to save England 
from the cruel Danes. When the neatherd’s wife 
came into the house again, she soon saw the cakes 
on the hearth, quite black and burnt, and began 
scolding Alfred very (severely./ Just then her hus- 
band came in with some of Alfred’s friends, who 
told him that they had beaten the Danes, and driven 
them out of that part of the country, and the people « 
wore asking for him, and it was time to appear as 
their king. You may think how surprised the 
neatherd’s wife was, and how ^she asked the king’s 
pardon for scolding him. • He only smiled, and said, 
if she fbrgave him for burning hfer cakes, he would 
forgive her for the scolding. Then he thanked her 
and the neatherd heartily for letting him live so 
quietly with them, and went with his friends to 
find the Danes, with whom he had a great deal 
of trouble before he could drive them away. '/Their 
king Guthorm> agreed to be a Christian; and Alfred 
divided England with him. ^ 1 "" 1 
f. > At last, when Alfred had overcome the Danes, 
and when England was at peace, he thought of the 
great pleasure he had in reading, and he determined 
to encourage all the young people in England to 
love learning, i So he inquired for what learned men* 
there were in England, and sent for more to oome 
from other countries, and paid them for teaching 
the young men ; and he built several schools; 
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'fjiat he might encourage all his subjects to read, 
ie took the trouble to translate several books for 
tliem out of Latin into English ; and, besides that, he 
wrote several himself for their instruction. . 


Jl* 




King Alfred building his Navy, 

a 

Alfred was never idle. One part of every day 
was spent in praying, reading, and writing; one 
part in seeing that justice was done to his subjects, 
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yin making good laws, and in teaching the English 
^ how to keep away the Danes £rom their country. 
} He allowed himself very little time indeed for sleep- 
ing, eating, and walking aboutl 
(One of the very best things King Alfred did for 
England, was to build 'a great many shipe^ He 
.wisely thought that the best means of keeping away 
the Danes, or any other enemy that could reach' 
England by sea, was to have ships as good as theirs, 
and go and meet them on the water, and fight them 
there, instead of allowing them to land and do mis- 
chief, and carry away the goods, and sometimes even 
the children of the people on the sea-coast ; so he 
built more than a hundred vessels, and he was the 
first king of England who had good ships of his own. 

Besides fighting the Danes, Alfred made other 
good i$4es of his ships. He sent soijie to Italy and 
France, to get books, and many things that the 
English did not then know how to make at'liome. 
And other vessels he sent to distant countries, even 
as far as« Russia, to see what the people were like, 
and if they had anything in their country that it 
woulckbe useful to England to buy. I have read an 
account of one of the voyages made by a friend of 
Alfred’s, which the king wrote himself, after his 
friend had told him what he had seen, and when 
you are old enough to read it, I dare say it will 
please you as much as it pleases me. 

^This good King Alfred died when he had been 
king twenty-nine years. He was ill for a long time 
before he died, but he was very patient, and bore 
great pain without complaining. Just before he 
died he spoke to his son Edward, and gave him good 
advice about taking care of the peoplo when he, 
came to be king 
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I will tell you some of the very words he said tc 
Edward. Perhaps you will not understand them 
now, but pray remember them, because, when yon 
are a man, you will love to think of them, and tc 
. recollect that, they were tl^e very words of the besl 
and wisest king we ever had. 
words are these — 

(f It is just that the English people should be m 
\YT3LER as their own thoughts* 


Chapter X. 

ging Edward — King Athelstane : how ho beat the Danes in 
battle and took some prisoners ; how ho invited hiB prisoners tc 
supper, and afterwards let them go free. 

soon as Bang Alfred died his son Edward was 
made king, and he had soon a great deal to 
do, for the Danes thought they could conquer all 
England, now Alfred was dead, and that there would 
be nobody €o fight them. * 

But they were mistaken, for King Edward was a 
brave man and a wise king, although he was not 
so clever and good as his father, and he kept down 
the Danes while he was king. He had a sister 
who helped him in everything. Her husband was 
dead, and she had no children, so she lived with her 
brother, and gave him good advice, and took care of 
one part of the country while he was fightijfcg the 
.Danes in another. You may think how sorry the 
king was when she died, and how sorry the people 
yrere too, for she was very good and kind to every- 
body; but they were still more sorry when King 
Edward died soon after, for they were afraid the 
Danes would get the upper hand again. 
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The next king was called Athelstane; lie was 
Edward’s eldest son : he was very clever and very 
brave* He knew that it was good for England to 
have a great many ships, both to keep away the 
Danes and to fetch cloth, and wine, and silk from * 
other countries, for the English did not make any of 
these things then. So he made a law that every ^ 
man who built a ship and went to sea twice, should 
be a Thane , which means that he should be called 
lord, instead of mister, when he was spoken to. 

Once I was reading a very old book, and I found 
something in it about this Athelstane that I will tell 
you. A king of the Danes and three other kings, 
who all lived in very cold poor countries, agreed 
that thoy would come to England, which was a 
much totter country than their own, and take part 
of it for themselves ; and they got a great many 
soldiers to come with them in their ships ; and they 
watched till King Athelstane’s ships w*ere gone 
out of sight, and then landed, and began to tako a 
part of tne country. But Athelstane soon heard of 
their coming, and called his soldiers together, and 
went to meet these kings at a place called Brunan- 
bnrgh, and fought with them, and conquered them, 
and took some of them prisoners. 

One of the prisoners was called Egill, and he told 
the man who wrote the old book I mentioned to you, 
that King Athelstane behaved very kindly to all 
the people after the battle, and would not let even the 
enemies that were beaten be killed or vexed in any 
manner, and that he invited him and some tof the 
other prisoners to supper at a large house which ho 
had near the place where the battle was fought. 

When they went to supper, they found that the 
bouse was very long and very broad, but not high. 
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fof it had no rooms up stairs, and there was no fire 

* anywhere but in the kitchen and the great hall. 

• In the other rooms they had no carpets, but the 
floors were strewed over with rushes, and there were 

* only wooden benches and high stools to sit upon. 

The supper was in the gifeat hall. I do not know 
what they had to eat, but after supper the king, 
^fcskfed the company to go and sit round the fire, and 

* drink ale and mfead. Now they had no fire-place 
„ like ours at the side of the hall; but there was a 

great stone hearth in the very middle of the floor, 
and a. large. fire was made on it of logs of wood 
bigger than one man could lift, and there was no 
chimney, but the smoke went out at a hole in the 
roof of the hall. 

When the company came to the fire, King Athel- 
stane made King Egill sit on a high stool ihce to 

* face with him, and King Athelstane had a very long 
and broad sword, and he laid it across his knees, that 
if any of the company behaved ill he might punish 
them. And they all drank a great deal of ale, and 

. while they drank there were several men, called 
minstrels, singing to them about the great battles 
they had fought, and the great men who were dead ; 
and the kings sang in their turn, and so they passed 
the evening very pleasantly. 

The next morning, when Egill and his friends 
expected to be sent to prison, King Athelstane went 
to them, and told them he liked such brave, and 
clever men as they were/ and that if they would 

* promise not to come to England to plague the people 
.any more, they might go home. They promised 
they would not come any more, and then Athelstane 
let them go home, and gave them some handsome 
presents. 

c 8 
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Chapter XI. 

How King Edmund was killed by a Robber; how Bishop Dunstaif 
ill-used King; Edwy ; how Archbishop Odo murdered the 
Queen ; what Dunstan did to please the people ; how King 
Edgar caused the wolves to be destroyed ; and how his son, . 
King Edward, was murdered by Queen Elfrida. 

K 1 ™ Athelstane died soon after the battle* ofe 
Brunanburgh. , 

His brother Edmund began his reign very well, 
and the English people were in hopes that they ' 
should bo at peace, and have time enough to keep 
their fields in order, and improve their houses, and 
make themselves as comfortable as they were when 
Alfred was king. But Edmund was killed by h 
robl)er before ho had been king quite six years, and 
his brother Edrod, who was made king when ho 
died, was neither so brave nor so wise as Edmund 
or Athelstane, and did not mauago the people nearly 
so well. 

I am very sorry for the next king, whose name 
was Edwyyf lie was young and good-natured, and 
so was his beautiful wife, whom he lovod very much ; 
but they could not agree with a bishop called Dunstan, 
who was a very clever and a very bad man, and 
wanted everybody in England, even the king, to 
follow his advice in everything. Now the king and 
queen did not like this, .and would not do everything 
Dunstan wished, and banished him from the country. j 
But the friends whom he had left behind him ros<y 
up against the poor king, and, in order to punish < 
him for not obeying Dunstan, one of them, tf le Arch- 
bishop Odo, was so very wicked as to take ,thb 
beautiful young queen, and beat her, aUd burned her 
face all over with hot irons, to make her look ugly* 
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and then killed her in a very cruel manner. When 
they had done this other cruel men drove Eclwy 
away from his palace, and made his youngest brother, 
Edgar, king in his stead. I • * 

When Edgar grew upj he was a good king ; but 
’he was obliged to make fritmds with Dunstan, who 
was very clever, and used to please and amuse the. 
people when he wanted them to do anything for him. 

■ He could play on the harp very well ; and he used to 
make a great many things of iron and brass, which 
the people wanted very much, and gave them to 
them and as there were no bells to tho churches 
before this time, Dunstan had a great many made, 
and hung up in the church-steeples. And the people 
Segan to forget how cruol ho had been to King 
Edwy, when he did so many things to please them.*/" 
1 must tell you a little about King Edgar now. 
He went to every part of the country to see if the 
people were taken care of. Ho saw that all the ships 
that King Alfred and King Athelstane had built 
were properly repaired, and built a great many now 
ones. He fought a good many battles against the 
kings of Scotland, and the kings of Wales, and some 
others; and instead of taking money from them, 
when ho had conquered them, as othor kings used to 
do at that time, he ordered them to send hunters into 
the woods, to catch and kill the wolves and other 
wild beasts, which, as I told you before, used to do 
a great deal of mischief in England. I have *heard 
that he made these kings send him three hundred 
wolves* heads every year ; so at last all the wolves 
in England were killed, and the fanners could sleep 
oomfoitably in the country, without being afraid 
.that wild beasts would come to kill them or their 
children in the night. 
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This was a very good thing ; and Edgar did many 
other useful things for England, hut I am sorry to 
say, he did noij always do what was right, as you 
will know when you are old enough to read the large 
History of England. 

"When Edgar died, his* eldest son, Edward, became* 
•king. Now tho old queen, who was Edward’s step- 
mother, hated him, because she wanted her Owif 
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'little son to be king. She therefore determined to 
have Edward killed ; and I will tell yon how the 
•wicked woman did it. Edward was very good- 
natured, and used to go and see his little brother 
very often ; one day he rode to see him, and being 
very hot and thirsty, he asked for some wine. The 
queen, whose name was Elfrida, brought him some 
► herself; and while he was drinking it, she made a 
sign to one of her servants, who stabbed Edward in 
the back, so that he died almost directly. I need not 
tell you, I am sure, that after such a wicked action 
she was very unhappy all her life, and everybody 
hated her. * The murdered young king was called 
Edward the Martyr. 


Chapter XII. 

• 

Why King Ethelred was called The Unready ; how the Danes 
drove away the English Princes, and made Canute king ; how 
Canute rebuked his courtiers, and improved the people ; and 
how the Danes and Saxons made slaves of their prisoners and of 
the poor. • , 

T^HE son of the wicked Elfrida was king after his 
brother Edward. His name was Ethelred, and 
he was king a great many years, but never did 
anything wise or good. The Danes oame again to 
England, when they found out how foolish King 
Ethelred was, and that he was never ready, either 
with his ships or his soldiers, or with good counsel ; 
for which reason he was called Ethelred tjie Unready. 
I should be quite tired if I were to tell you all the 
foolish and wicked things that were done, either by 
this king, or by the great lords who were his friends. 
* . *They allowed the Danes to get the better of the 
English everywhere ; so they robbed them of their 
gold and silver, and sheep and cattle, and took 
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their houses to live in, and turned them out. They 
burnt some of the English towns, and altered the 
names of others ; they killed the people, even the little 
children ; till ^ at last you would have thought the 
whole country belonged to them, and that there was 
no king of England at fill. You may think how 
unhappy the people were then, the cruel Danes- 
robbing and murdering them when they pleased. 
The king was so idle, that he did nothing to Bave 
his people. There was no punishment for bad men, 
and nobody obeyed the laws. 

When Ethelred died, they hoped, they would be 
happier ; for his son, Edmund Ironsides, was a bravo 
and wise prince, and was made king after his father ; 
but I am sorry to toll you that lie was killed in a* 
very short time, and then tho Danes drovo all the 
princes *of England away, and made one of their 
own princes king of England. 

The princes of Alfred’s family were forced to go 
into foreign countries ; some went to a part of France 
' called Normandy, and some to a very distant country 
indeed, called Hungary. 

It was well for England that the Danish king was 
good and wise. His name was Canute. M'hen he 
saw how unhappy the people of England were, and 
how ill tho Danes treated them, he was very sorry, 
and made laws to prevent the Danes from doing any 
more mischief in England, and to help the English 
to make thejnselves oomfortable again. And because 
some of King Alfred’s good laws had been forgotten, 
while the wars were going on, he inquired of the old 
judges and the wise men how he could find those 
laws again, and he made the people use them. Besides 
this, he restored some of the schools which had been 
destroyed in the wars, and even sent young men to 
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the English College at Home to study. So that he 
did more good to England than anyking except 
King Edgar since Athelstane’s tim<4 

Have you ever heard the pretty sCory about Canute 
and his flatterers ? — I will tell it you ; but first you 
must remember that flattering is praising anybody 
more than he deserves, or even when he does not 
deserve it at ally One day, when Canute was walk- 
ing* with the loros of the court, by the sea side, some 
of them, thinking to please him by flattery, began to 
praise him very much indeed, and to oall him great, 
and wise, and good, and then foolishly talked of his 
power, and said they were sure he could do every- 
thing ho chose, and that even the waves of the sea 
would do what he bade them. 

Canute did not answer these foolish men for some 

g At last he said, “I am tired, bring me a 
” And they brought him one ; and he made 
' set it close to the water : and he said to the 
14 1 command you not to let your wavos wet my 
f&slt w The flattering lords looked at one another, 
a#3l fought King Canute must be mad, to think 
til^ sea would really obey him, although they had 
beeh so wicked as to tell him it would, the moment 
before. Of course the sea rose as it does every day, 
and Canute sat still, till it wetted him, and all the 
lords whw> had flattered him so foolishly. Then he 
rose, and said to them, “ Learn from what you 
see now* that there is no being really* great and 
powerful but GOD! He only, who made the sea* 
can tell it whete and when to stop.’* The flatterers 
’ pmWI nulwpiai and saw that King Canute was too 
good and wise to believe their false praisy 

Canute was King of Denmark and Irorway, as 
well as England ; and he Was one of the riohest and 
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most powerful kings, as well as the best, that lived" 
at that time. While he reigned in England, which 
was nineteen years, there was peace ; and in that* 
time the people improved very much. They built 
better houses, and wore bettor clothes, and ate 
better food. Besides, they had more sohools, and 
were much better brought up. Canute was very 
kind to learned men, and encouraged the English’ in t 
everything good and useful. 

I am sorry to say, however, that they still had 
many slaves, instead of servants to wait upon them, 
and to help to till the ground for them. 

By slaves, I mean men and women who are called 
the property of others, who buy and sell them, as 
they would horses. 

Formerly there were white slaves in almost every 
country : afterwards, when white slaves were not 
allowed by law, people went and stole blaok men, 
from their own homes and families, and carried 
them to places so far from their homes, that they 
could never get back again, and made them work 
for them. And it is very lately that a law ^ias 
been made that there shall be no more slavery*^. 

The reason I tell you about slavery in this place 
is, that the Danes had a great many English slaves, 
and the rich English had a great many Britons, and 
even poor English, for their slaves ; for although the 
Danes and English loved to be free themselves, they 
thought th©re was no harm in making slaves of the 
prisoners they took in battle, or even of the poor 
people of their own country, whom they forced to * 
sell themselves or their children for slaves, before 
they would give them clothes or food to keep them 
from starving. By degrees, however, 'these wicked, 
customs were left ofi, and now we are all free. 
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After wise King Canute’s death, there were two 
more Danish kings in England, one/ called Harold 
Harefoot, and the other Hardicanute\ but they 
reigned a very short time, and did ndxhing worth 
•remembering: so I shall »ay nothing more about 
them. In the next chapter we shall have a good 
«deal to learn. 


Chapter XIII. 

How King Edward the Confessor suffered his courtiers to rule him 
and the kingdom, and promised that the Duke of Normandy 
should be king ; how some of his wise men made a book of 
laws ; how Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, was made king ; 
how he was killed in the battle of Hastings, and the Duke of 
Normandy became king. • 

T TOLD you that when the Danes got so much the 
better of the English as to make one of their 
own princes king, they drove away the princes of 
Alfred’s family ; and I told you, at the same time, that 
some of these princes went to Normandy, which was 
governed by a duke instead of a king. The duke at 
that time was brave and generous, and was kind to 
the princes, and protected them from their enemies, 
and allowed them to live at his court. One of the 
English prinoes was called Edward ; and after the 
three Danish kings were dead, this Edward was 
made king of England. 

The people were all delighted to have a prince of 
Alfred’s family once more to reign over them; for 
Although Canute had been good to them, they could 
not forget that he was one of the cruel Danes who 
had so long oppressed the English; and as to his 
sons, they never did anything good, as I told you 
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before; and the people suspected them of having 
murdered a favourite young prince, called Alfred. „ 

King Edward was very much liked at first ; but 
he was idle, And allowed sometimes one great man, 
and sometimes another* to govern him and the 
kingdom, while he was saying his prayers, or look- 
ing over the workmen while they were building new. 
churches. 

Now it is very right in everybody to say prayers ; 
but when God appoints us other duties to do, we • 
^should do them carefully. A king’s duty is to 
govern his people well ; he must not only see that 
good laws are made, but he must also take care 
that everybody obeys them. 

A bishop’s duty is to pray and preach, and see 
that all the clergymen who are under him do their 
duty, and instruct the people properly. 

A soldier’s duty is to fight the enemies of his 
country in war, and to obey the king, and to live 
quietly in peace. A judge’s duty is to tell what 
law is, to" order the punishment of bad people, and 
to prevent wickednoss. A physician’s duty is to 
cure sick people ; and it is everybody’s duty to take 
care of their own families, and teach them what is 
right and set them good examples. 

It has pleased God to make all these things 
duties, and He requires us to do them ; and He has 
given us all quite time enough to pray rightly, if 
we really' and truly love God enough to do our 
duties to please Him. So King Edward, if he had 
loved God the right way, would have attended to 
his kingdom himself instead of letting other people 
rule it. 

However, in King Edward’s time, people thought* 
that everybody who prayed so much must be very 
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holy, and therefor© after his death he received, the 
name of Edward the Confessor, or Saint. 

One of the great men who ruled England in 
Edward's time was Godwin Earl of Wessex. He was 
very clever, and very mighty. After hiB death, his 
son Harold, who was called the under-king, did all 
the king ought to have done himself, and tried to 
keep strangers out of the country. 

But King Edward, who had been kindly treated 
in Normandy, when the Danes drove him out of 
England, had brought a great many Normans home 
with him ; and when they saw how pleasant Eng- 
land was, and what plenty of corn, and cattle, and 
deer there was in it, and how healthy and strong 
the people grew, they determined to try and get the 
kingdom for their duke as soon as Edward was dead. 
And they told the duke what they thought ^f, and 
he came from Normandy to see King Edward, and to 
get him to promise that he should be king of Eng- 
land, as King Edward had no son. 

Now I think this was not right, because Edward 
had a relation who ought to have been king, and his 
name was Edgar, and he was called the Atheling, 
which means the Prince. 

Perhaps if Edward the Confessor had taken pains 
to get the great men in England to promise to take 
care of Edgar Atheling, and make him king, they 
would have done so ; but as they found he wanted 
to give England to the Duke of Normandy, a jgreat 
many of them said it would be better to have an 
English earl for a king, because the English earl 
would be glad to protect his own countrymen, but 
that a Duke of Normandy would most likely take 
their houses and lands and give them to the Nor- 
mans. So they agreed that Harold, the son of Earl 
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Godwin, who was called the under-king, as I told 
you before, should be the real king after Edward’s 
death. 

In the mean time King Edward was busy in 
building Westminster Abbey, and encouraging Nor- 
man bishops and soldiers to come to England, where 
he gave them some of the best places to live in. 

I must tell you, however, of one very useful thing 
that was done in the reign of Edward. He fotind 
that some part of England was ruled by laws made 
by King Alfred or other English kings, before his 
time, and some parts by laws made by the Danes, 
and that the people could not agree about these laws ; 
so ho ordered some wise men to collect all these 
laws together, and to read them over, and to take 
the best English laws, and the best Danish laws, and 
put tlie'm into ono book, that all the people might 
be governed by the same law. 

King Edward died after he had reigned twenty- 
two years in England, and the English gave the 
kingdom to Harold the under-king. But he had a 
very short reign. As soon as it was known in the 
North of England that Edward was dead, Harold’s 
brother, Tostig, who had been driven out of his earl- 
dom over that part of the country, came back with 
the King of Norway to fight against Harold. But 
the other English people joined Harold, and went 
to battle against Tostig, who was soon killed, and 
Harold might have been king of all England. 

^2 But while Harold was in the North the Duke 
t>f Normandy came over to England with a great 
number of ships full of soldiers, and landed in 
Sussex. As soon as Harold heard of this, he went 
with his army to drive the Normans away ; but he. 
was too late, they had got into the country : and in 
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a great “battle fought near Hastings, Harold, the 
English king, was killed, and the Duke of Normandy 
made himself king of England^ 

I do not think the English wouM have allowed 
Duke William to be king so easily, if he h^d not 
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William rallies the Normans at Hastings. 

t6ld them that Edward the Confessor had promised 
that he should be king, and persuaded them that 
the prince Edgar Atheling, who, as I told you, ought 
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to have been king after Edward, was too silly ever to* 
govern the kingdom well. 

But after the English Harold was killed and Edgar « 
Atheling, with his sister, had gone to Scotland, to 
escape from the Normans, the English thought it 
better to submit to William, who had ruled his own 
country so wisely, that they hoped he would be. a 
good king in England. 



Battle of Hostings. 
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Chapter XIV. 

WILLIAM I. — 1086 to 1087. 

How William the First made cruel and oppressive laws; how 

he took the land from the English and gave it to the Norman 
‘barons ; and how he cauBed Domesday Book to be written. 

A ‘QBE AT change was made in England after the 
Duke of Normandy beoame king. 

‘ All 'the Normans spoke French, and the English 
spoke their own language ; so at first they could not 
understand one another. By degrees the Normans 
learnt English ; and some of their French words got 
into our language ; but the old English was for the 
mqpt part the same as that which you and I speak 
and write now. 

The Normans were used to live in finer and larger 
‘houses than the 'English. So when they came to 
England they laughed at the long low wooden 
houses they found, and built high castles of stone 
for themselves, and made chimneys in their rooms, 
with the hearth on one side, instead of in the middle 
of the floor, as I told you the English had it in King 
Athelstane’s time. 

There was one law the Normans made, which 
vexed the English very much. 

In the old times, anybody who found a wild 
animal, such as a deer, or a hare, or a partridge, or 
pheasant, in his fields or garden, or even in the 
woods, might kill it, and bring it home for his 
family to eat. But when the- Normans came, they 
Would not allow anybody but themselves, or some of 
theJSnglish noblemen, to hunt and kill wild animals ; 
and if they found a poor person doing so, they used 
'either to put out his eyes, to cut off his hand, or to 
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make him pay a great deal of money ; and this they 
called “ The Forest Law.” I must say I think the 
new King William behaved very cruelly about this. 

ile was so fond of hunting himself, although he 
would not let the poor Saxons hunt, that he turned 
the people out of a gi;eat many villages in Hamp- 
shire, and pulled down their houses, and spoilt their 
gardens, to make a great forest for himself and the 
Norman barons to hunt in, and that part of tiie 
country is still called “ The New Forest.” 

There was another rule which William made, and 
which the English did not like, but I am not sure 
whether it was wrong ; and as ho mado the Normans 
obey it, as well as the English, it was fair at least. 

I must tell you what it was ; he made everybody 
put out their fires at eight o’clock at night, at the 
ringing of a church bell, which was called the Curfew 
Belt Now, though it might have been of use to* 
some people to keep a fire later, yet, as almost all 
the houses, both in the towns and the country, were 
built of wood, it was much safer for everybody to 
put out the fire early. 

I should never have done, if I were to tell you all 
the changes that were made in dear old England by 
the Normans. But there is one I must try to explain 
to you, because it will help you to understand the 
rest of our history. When William was quite settled 
in England, which was not till after seven years, 
when the poor English were tired of trying to drive 
him aud his Normans away, he took the houses and 
lands' from the English thanes and earls, and gave 
them to the Norman noblemen, who were called, 
barons. - 

This was unjust. But as the NQrmans hath oon < 
quored the English, they were obliged to submit eves' 
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\o this. But William made an agreement with the 
barons, to whom he gave the lands of the old thanes, 
tjiat when he went to war they should go with 
him ; that they should have those landB for them- 
selves and their children, instead of being paid for 
lighting, as soldiers and their officers are now, and 
that they should bring with them horses and arms . 
dfipr themselves, and common pen to fight also. 

Sojne of the barons, who bad very large shares of 
land given to them, were bound to take a hundred 
men or more to the wars ; some, who had less land, 
took fifty, or even twenty. The greatest barons had 
sometimes so much land, that it would have been 
troublesome to them to manage it all themselves ; so 
they divided it among gentlemen whom they knew, 
and made them promise to go with them to the wars, 
and bring their servants, in the same manner |ts the 
great barons themselves did to the king. 

Now these lands were called feuds, and the king 
was called the feudal lord of the barons, because they 
received the. feud or piece of land from him, and 
they in return promised to servo him ; and the great 
’ barons were called the feudal lords of the small barons, 
or gentlemen, for the same reason. And when these 
feuds were given by the king to the great baron, or 
by a great baron to another, the person to whom it 
was given knelt down before his feudal lord, and 
kissed his hand, and promised to serve him. This 
was call Q&'ftomtige. 

There is only one more tiling that I shall tell you 
•about William. He sent people to all parts of 
England, to see what towns and villages there were, 
and how many houses and people in them ; and he 
. had all the names written in a book called “ Domes- 
day Book/’ Domesday means the day v of judging ; 
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and the use he made of the book was to judge hcriv 
much land and how much money he could take from 
the English to givo the Normans. * 

At last William the , First died. ITe received a 
hurt from his horse being startled at the flames of • 
a small town in France, which his soldiers had set 
on fire, and was carried to the Abbey of St. Ge^vas, 
near Rouen, where he died. Ho was Duke of Nor* 
mandy and afterwards King of England, and is. 
sometimes called William the Conqueror, becauso he 
conquered English Harold at the battle of Hastings'. 
Tie was very cruel and very passionate ; he took 
money and land from every one who offended him ; 
and, as I have told you, vexed the English, and 
indeed all the poor, very much. And this is being 
a tyrant, rather than a king. 

IIo,had a very good wife, whose name was Matilda, 
but his sons were more like him than their mother [ . 
however, you shall read about the two youngest of 
them, who came to be kings of England, while the 
eldest was Duke of Normandy for a little while. v 


Chapter XV. 

WILLIAM 1 1. — 1 0 8 7 to 1100. 

How William the Second and Robert of Normandy besieged 
their brother Henry in his castle; how William was killed 
in the New Forest ; and how London Bridge and Westminster 
Hall were built in his reign. 

soon as William the Conqueror’s death was - 
known in England, his second son, W illiam, 
who was called Rufus, which means the Red, -per- 
suaded the noblemen in England to make him king, 
instead of his eldest brother, Robert I dare say the 
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’ noblemen were soon sorry they did so ; for although 
npne of William the Conqueror’s sons were very 
good, this William Rufus was the worst of all. 
Robert became Duke of Normandy, but his brother 
William gave him a great daal of money, to lot him 
govern the dukedom, while ho went to fight in the 
JJ^ly.'Land, where a great many warriors went to 
rescue. Jerusalem from the Mahometans. These 
wero called Crusaders , which means “ soldiers of the 
Cross,” and their wars wero callod the Crusades. 

King William Rufus then ruled over Normandy 
and England too, and behaved as a much worse 
tyrant than his father. 

1 must tell you a story about William and his two 
brothers, Robert and Henry. Robert, the eldest, as 
I told you, became Duke of Normandy, whon William 
made himself King of England, but they neither of 
them thought of giving anything to Henry : so he 
got a good many soldiers together, and went to live 
in a castle on the top of a high rock, callod St. 
Michael’s Mount, close to the sea shore of Normandy, 
atid he and his soldiers used to come out and plunder 
the fields of both Robert and William, whenever 
they had an opportunity. This was wrong in Henry 
in every way, but chiefly because he robbed and 
frightened people who had never done him any harm, 
and had nothing to do with the unkindness of his 
brothers. 

. Well, Robert and William collected an army, apd 
w$nt to his castle, to drive him out, and they con- 
trived to keep him so closely confined, that neither 
he nor his people could get out to fetch water, 
Robert* and William heard of this, and that the 
people in the aftstle were dying of thirst. William 
was very gla£f because he said they would soon get 
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tho castle ; but Eobert, who was much more gene- 
rous, immediately gave his brother Henry leave to 
send and get as much water as he wanted ; and 
besides that, Eobert sent him some of the best of 
his own wine. Hen ryr soon after gave up the castle.* 

This story shows you how cruel \\ illiam was to 
his own brother ; so you may think he di$ ipot 
behave better to his subjects, and that they were 
not very sorry when he was killod by accident. 
Some tell the story of his death in this manner 
One day when he was hunting in tho New Forest, 
made by his father, which you read about in the 
last chapter, ho had a gentleman namod Walter 
Tyrrel with him, who was reckoned skilful in shoot- 
ing with a bow and arrow. This gentleman, seeing 
a fine deer mn by, wished to show tho king how 
well ho could shoot ; but ho was a little too eager,’ 
and his arrow, instead of going straight to the deer, 
touched a tree, 'which turned it aside, and it killed 
tho king, who was standing near tho tree. But the 
truth is that it was never known who shot the arrow 
that killed tho wicked king. 

Some poor men found W illiam’s body lying in the 
forest, and carried it to Winchester, where it was 
buried. 

W illiam Bufus does not deserve to bo remembered 
for many things, yet we must not forget that he 
built a good bridge over the river Thames, just 
wliortf the old London bridge stood, till it was taken 
down, when the fine new bridge was finished ; .be- 
sides that, he built Westminster Hall, very near the 
Abbey, and when you walk to Westminster you, will 
see part of the very wall raised by him. But its 
large and beautiful roof was builty three hundred 
years later by Bichard II, 
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Chapter XVI. 

HENRY I.-1100 to 1135. 

•How Henry the First married the English Princess Maude; how 
• his son William was drowned; find how he desired that his 
daughter Maude should be Queen after his own death. 

^frS-soon as the nobles and bishops know that Wil- 
liam Rufus was dead, they determined that his 
younger brother, Henry, should be king, because 
Robert, the eldest, was too busy about the wars in 
the Holy Land, which I mentioned before. 

Now Henry -was brave and clovor, like his father, 
but he was not quite so cruel. 

•lie was very fond of books, and encouraged learned 
men, and his subjocts gave him the name of Beau- 
clerk, which means fine scholar. He married Matilda, 
whose uncle was Edgar Atheling, who ought to have 
been King of England after Edward the Confessor. 
The English people were pleased to have her for their 
queen, because they hoped she would make Henry 
more kind to them than his brother and father had 
boon; and they called her “tlio good quoen’Maude ” 
(which is short for Matilda). She had two children, 
William and Maude ; but William was not at all 
like liis good and kind mother, who died when ho 
was a boy. He loved to drink wine, and was very 
quarrelsome ; and he used to say, that if ever ho be- 
came king, he would treat the English worso than 
they had ever been treated before : so nobody Jmt 
4he Normans cared for him.. But he never came 
to be king, as I will tell you. 

Bqhad been with his father into Normandy, and 
* when they were to return, instead of coming in the 
same ship wjfk his father, he chose to come in one 
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called the White Ship, whero there were a number 
of foolish young people like himself. They amused 
themselves so long ashore, drinking before they 
set off, that they were a great way behind the 
king, who got safe to England. The prince and his , 
companions had drunk <so much wine, that they did 
not know what they were about, so that the White 
Ship ran on a rock, and, not being able to manage 
the vessel properly, they were all drowned. I # have 
read that Prince William might have been naved, 
but ho tried to save a lady yiio was his near rela r 
tion, and in trying to save her he was drowned him- 
self; and this is the only good thing 1 know about 
Prince William. You may think how sorry King 
Henry was to hear that his only son was drowned.*- 

Indeed, 1 have read that nobody ever saw him 
smile afterwards. Ho had lost his good wife, and 
his only son, and now he had nobody to love but his 
daughter Maude. 

When Maude was very young, she was married to 
the German Emperor, llenry the Fifth; but he 
died very soon: however, people always called her 
the Empress Maude. And then her father made 
her marry a nobleman, named Geoffrey, who was 
Count or Earl of Anjou; and she had three sons, 
after which Count Geoffrey died. 

Now I told you King Ilenry Bcauclerk was very 
fond of his daughter. Her eldest son was named 
Henry, after him, and ho meant that his daughter 
Maude 'should be Queen of England after h© died, 
and that her little Henry should be the next king. • , 

But he was afraid that the Norman barons would 
not like to obey either a woman or a little child, and 
that they would make his nephew Stephen, who was 
a grown-up man, king instead ; and i^e did every- 
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thing in his power to make all the barons promise to 
make Maude queen after his death. But they would 
not all promise ; and 1 am sorry to say that some of 
‘those who did forgot it as soon as he was dead, 
•and took the part of Stephen, as I will toll you 
by and by. * 

•While Henry was busy, doing all he could to make , 
Ifis daughter queen, he died. 

I must tell you the cause of his death ; for I think 
it is a good lesson to all of us. He had been told by 
the physicians that he ought not to eat too much, but 
j/one day that a favourite dish came to table (I have'' 
' read that it was potted lampreys), ho ate such a 
quantity that it made him ill, and so he died, after 
he had been king thirty-five years. 


Chapter XVII. 

STEPHEN. — 1135 to 1154. 

How Stephen was made king ; and of the civil wars in his reign. 

soon as King Ilenry the First was dead, his 
nephew Stephen, who was very handsome, and 
brave, and good natured, was made king. A great 
many Norman barons, and English lords and bishops, 
went with him to Westminster Abbey, and there the 
Archbishop of Canterbury put a crown upon his head, 
and they all promised to obey him as their king. 
But the other barons, and lords, and bishcfps, yho, 
• as I told you before, had promised to obey the Em- 
press Maude as Queen of England, and to keep the 
kingdom for her young son Henry, sent to fetch them 
from Anjou, which was their own country, and tried 
to make her^ueen. I am sorry to say that the friends 
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of Stephen and the friends of Maude began, to fight, 
and never ceased for fifteen years. 

This fighting was very mischievous to the country; 
whole towns were destroyed by it ; and while the war 
between Stephen and Maude lasted, the corn-fields ■ 
were laid waste, so that ftiany people died for want of 
bread ; the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were 
killed, or died for want of care ; the trees were cirtr 
down, and nobody planted young ones ; and there was. 
nothing but misery from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. This sort of war between two parties ill 
the same country is called civil war, and it iB the 
most dreadful of all. 

If strangers come to fight, and all the people of a 
country join to drive them away, the mischief they 
may have done is soon repaired ; and the people of 
a country love one another the better becauso they 
have been defending one another. 

But in a civil war, when pooplo in the same country 
fight, it is not so. The very next door neighbours 
may take diffcront sides, and then the mischief they 
may do one another will bo always remembered, and 
they will dislike ono another even after peace is 
made. 

I have heard things so dreadful about civil wars, 
you would hardly beliovo them. It is said oven that 
two brothers havo taken different parts in a civil 
war, and that when there was a battle it has hap- 
pened that one brother has killed the other, and 
when he found out what ho had done, he was ready - 
to kill himself with grief. Only think how dreadful' 
such a thing is, and how sorry the father and mother 
of those brothers must have been ! . * 

These sad wars lasted more than fifteen years : $it 
last everybody got tired of them, and was settled 
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by some of the wisest of the barons and bishops that 
Stephen should be king as long as he lived; that 
* Maude should go back to Anjou; and that when 
Stephen died, her son Henry should be king of 
England. 

Stephen did not live very long after this agree- 
ment was made. He had some very good qualities, 
% but the wars, which troubled all England while he 
reigped, prevented their being of much use. He was 
King of England for nineteen years. 


. Chapter XYIII. 

HENRY II. — 115 4 to 1189. 

How Henry the Second did many good things for England; how 
the gentry went hawking ; how Strongbow conquered a great 
part of Ireland ; and how the kings of Scotland became under- 
kings to the kings of England. 

'^jy’E have so much to learn about King Henry the 
Second, that I think I must divide the account 
of his reign into two chapters. 

In the first, I will write all the best things I re- 
member ; and in the last, all the bad. Some things 
that are middling will be at the end of the good, and 
some at the end of the bad chapter. 

It was a glad day for England when young Henry, 
the son of Maude, was made king. Ho wasi wise and 
learned, and brave and handsome, besides being the 
richest king of his time, and having the largest 
estates. 

. The first thing he did when he was king was to 
•send away all Norman and French soldiers, who had 
been brought to England to fight either for Stephen 
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or for Maude. ITe paid them their wages, and sent' 
them to their own homes, along with tlmir captains, 
because he thought English soldiers wero best to* 
defend England, and that foreign soldiers were not 
likely to be kind to the poor English people. 

He next made the barons, whether Norman or 
English, pull down a great many of their castlos j 
because robbers used to live in them, and, after they 0 
had robbed tho farmers of their cattle or corn, they 
used to hide themselves in tlieso castles, and the 
judges could not get at them to punish them. 

Then King ITenry built up tho towns that had 
been burnt in tho wars of Stephen, and sent judges 
to do justice all through tho land, and the people 
began to feel safe, and to build their cottages, and* 
plough the fields ; and the country was onco more fit 
to bo called dear merry England. 

Instead of fighting and quarrelling with one 
another, tho young men used to make parties together, 
and ride out with their dogs, to hunt the foxes and 
deer in tho forests ; and sometimes the ladies went 
with thorn, to see a kind of sport that was very 
pretty, but it is not used now. Instead of dogs, to 
catch wild animals, they used a bird called a hawk 
to catch partridges and pigeons for them. It took a 
great deal of trouble to teach the hawks, and the man 
who taught them and took care of them was called a 
Falconer, because the best kind of hawk is the falcon. 

When the ladies and gentlemen went hawking, 
tho birds used to sit upon their left wrists while they 
held a little chain in their hands ; and there was a ’ 
hood over the birds’ heads, that their eyes might be 
kept clear. As soon as the party got into the fields 
they took the hood off the birds’ eyes; and as soon 
as they saw any game they loosed the little ^ha.in 
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'they held in their hands, and then the birds flew 
after the game ; and the ladies and gentlemen rode 
•up after them to receive it when the falcon hod 
caught it. 

King Henry loved hunting very well, but he was 
too wise to hunt much, lie spent most of his time 
in .going about to see wliat wanted mending after the 
•sad civil war we read of in the last chapter ; and he 
employed tho cleverest men he could find to put 
everything in order, and made the wisest men judges ; 

' and he got some learned men to seek out all the best 
laws that had ever been made in England ; and as 
the long wars had made the peoplo forget the laws, 
ho ordered tlio judges to go to all tho towns by turns 
"several times a year, and do justice among all the 
English. 

King Henry was very fond of learning, and gave 
money to learned men and to those who made verses, 
or as wo call them poets ; and by and by I dare say 
you will read about one that Henry was kind to, 
named AY ace, who wrote a poem about the ancient 
Britons, and another about tho ancient Normans. 

Before I can toll you of a thing that ’(vas partly 
good and partly bad for England in this King Henry’s 
reign, I must put you in mind that I have told you 
nothing yet about Ireland, tho sister-island of Great 
Britain. It was never conquered by the Romans ; 
and the people wore as ignorant as tho Britons 
before the Romans came, with just the same sort of 
houses and clothes. They might have been in the 
’ same state for many years if a very good man, whom 
the Irish called Saint Patrick, had not gone from 
Britain to Ireland and taught the people to be 
•Christians ; and he and some of his companions also 
taught them to read; and the Irish people began 
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to be a little more like those in other parts of the 
world. 

However, Ireland was divided into several king-^ 
doms ; and in King Henry’s time, their kings quar 
relied sadly with one another. And one of them came 
to Henry, and begged hidi to go to help him against 
his enemios. But Il3nry had too much to do. at 
homo. Howover, he said that, if any of his barons 
liked to go and help the Irish king, they might. t And 
the Irish king, whose name was Dermot, promised 
that if they could punish or kill his enemies, he * 
would call tho King of England Lord over Ireland, 
and that lie and tho rest of the Irish kings should 
be his servants. 

Then the Earl of Strigul, who was called Strong-* 
bow, and somo other noblemen, gathered all their 
followers together, and went to Ireland to help Der- 
mot; and after a great deal of fighting, they con- 
quered that part of Ireland opposite to England, 
and drove the people over to the other side ; just as 
the English drove the Britons to Wales. . From that 
time Ireland has always been under the same king 
with England. 

You remember, I am sure, that one part of Britain 
is callod Scotland. Now, at tho timo I am writing 
about, Scotland had kings of its own, and was 
more like England than any other country; but 
it was much poorer, and the people were ruder 
and wilder. 

The king of Scotland, named William the Lion, 
having heard that King Henry was in Normandy, 
thought it would be a good opportunity to bring 
an army into England, to rob the towns and carry 
away the corn and cattle ; and so he did. ‘ But several 
of the noblemen and bishops got together a number 
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of English soldiers and marched to the North, and 
fought King William and took him prisoner. 



William was 6ent to London, and King Henry 
woilld not set him free till he had promised that, 
for the future, the kings of Scotland should bo only 
under-kings to the kings of England ; and from that 
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time the kings of England always said Scotland was 
theirs ; hut it was long before England and Scotland 
became one kingdom. • 

I do not think this was quite good for England, 
though the English drove the Scots home again, 
because it made many cjuarrels and wars between 
^England and Scotland. As I liavo now mentioped 
tho best part of Henry the Second’s reign, we must 
end our long chapter. 

■H 


Chapter XIX. 

How the Popes wanted to be masters In England ; how that le(f 
to the murder of Bcekot ; how Queen Eleanor made her sons 
rebel against their father; why Henry the Second was called 
Plants genet. 

JT is a pity that we must think of the bad things 
belonging to Henry’s reign. 

I dare say you remember the chapter in which I 
told you how tho Angles and Saxons became Chris- 
tians, and*that a hisliop of home sent Augustine and 
Borno companions to teach tho people. JNow the 
bishops of home called themselves popes, to distin- 
guish themselves from other bishops ; and, as most 
of the good men who taught tho different nations 
to be Christians had been sent from Kome, the popes 
said they ought to be chief of all the bishops and 
clergymen in every country. 

This might have heen right, perhaps, if they had 
only wanted to know that everybody was well 
taught. But they said that the clergymen were 
their servants, and that neither tho kings nor jndges 
of any country should punish them, or do them 
D 
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good, without the pope’s leave. This was foolish and 
.wrong. Although clergymen aro in general good 
men, because they are always reading and studying 
• what is good, yet some of them aro as wielcod as 
. other men, and ought to be judged and punished for 
•their wickedness in the samft manner. 

.And so King Ilenry thought. 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, in King 
.neniy’s time, whoso namo was Thomas Becket, 
thought differently. p 

• This Becket wanted to bo as great a man as the 
king, and tried to prevent the proper judges from 
punishing wicked clergymen, and wanted to be their 
judgo himself. And there were sad quarrels between 
the king and Becket on that account. 

At last, one day, after a very great dispute, TTenry 
fell into a violent passion, and said ho wished Becket 
■was dead. Four of his servants, who heard him, 
and wished to plcaso him, went directly to Canter- 
bury, and, finding Archbishop Becket in church, they 
killed him while he was saying his prayers. 

You may think how sorry King Ilenry was that 
ho had been in such a passion ; for if he 'had not, 
his servants would never have thought of killing 
Becket. It gave the king a great deal of trouble 
before he could make the people forgive the murder 
of the archbishop. And this was one of the very 
bad things in Henry’s life. 

There was another bad thing, which perhaps 
.caused the king more pain than the killing of Becket. 
It was owing, mostly, to something wrong which the 
king had been persuaded to do when ho was very 
young. 

You shall hear. I told you how very rich King 
Henry was ; hut his mother and his other friends 
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wanted him to be still richer, so they persuaded 
him to marry one of tlie richest ladies in the world, 
although she was very ill-tempered, and in all ways 
a bad woman. It is said that she was handsome ; 
but I am sure she must have been wicked, for she 
was onco married to a French king, who found her 
out in such wicked actions, that he sent her away, 
and gave her back all her money and estates, as he 
did not choose to have so bad a wife. 

Now Henry’s friends, instead of choosing a good 
wife for him, persuaded him to marry this bad womah 
for her riches. 

Her name was Eleanor of Aquitaine, and she had 
four sons, Ilonry, Richard, Geoffrey, and John. She 
brought up these cliildron very badly, and, instead 
of teaching them to love their father, who was very 
kind to them, she encouraged them to disobey him 
in everything. When her son Henry was only six-, 
teen, she told him ho would make a good king, and 
never rested till his good-natured father caused him 
to bo crowned king, and trusted a great deal more 
to him than was right ; till at last young Henry be- 
came so 'conceited that he wanted to be king alto- 
gether, and, by the help of this wickod mother, and 
of the king of France, ho got an army and made war 
against his father. 

However, he did not gain anything, by his bad 
behaviour, and soon afterwards he became very ill, 
and died without seeing his father; and when he 
was dying, he begged his servants to go and say to 
the king his father that he was very sorry indeed 
for his wickedness, and very unhappy to think of 
his undutiful behaviour. The king was even.mbre 
unhappy than the prince had been, for he loved 
his son dearly. 
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* I am sorry to say the other three sons of Henry and 
-Eleanor did not behave much better. Richard was 
as violent in temper as his mother, but he had some 

* good qualities, which made his father hope he might 

• become a good king when he himself was dead. But 
•Queen Eleanor, with the hel}o of the King of France, 
contrived to make Richard and his brother Geoffrey 
fight against their father. A s for J ohn , though he was 
.too young to do much harm himself wliilo King Henry 
lived, yet he became as wicked as the rest when he 
&rew up. Geoffrey married Constance, Princess of 
Brittany, but lie died soon after, lie had only one 
son, named Arthur, about whom I will tell you more 
in a short time. 

• Now Henry’s great fault, in marrying a bad woman 
because she was rich, brought the greatest punish- 
ment with it, for site taught her children to be 

*. wicked, and to rebel against their father. And there 
is nothing in the world so unhappy as a family where 
the children behave ill to their parents. 

I beg now, my dear little friond, that you will 
take notice, that all the good belonging to Henry’s 
reign concerns the country. While ho was -doing his 
duty, being kind to his subjects, repairing the mis- 
chief done in the civil wars, and taking care that 
justice was done, and that learning and learned men 
were encouraged, he was happy. 

His bad actions always hurt himself. If he had 
not given way to his passion, Thomas a Becket 
would not have been killed by his servants, " and 
he would not have suffered so much sorrow and 
vexation. 

* And if he had not married a woman whom he 
knew to be wicked, his children might have been 
comforts to him instead of making war upon him ; 
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and they might have been better kings for England 
after his death. 

Henry the Second was often called Henry Plantar- 
genet. His father was the first person in his family 
to whom that name was given, and I will tell yon 
why. 

When people went to battle long ago, to keep their 
heads from being wounded, they covered them with 
iron caps, called helmets ; and there were bars like 
cages over their faces, so that their best friends did 
not always know them with their helmets on. There- 
fore, they used to stick something into their caps, by 
which they might be known ; and Henry’s father 
used to wear a branch of broom in his helmet for 
that purpose. Now, in their language, the branch 
of broom was called planta genista, or shortly Flanta- 
genet, and so ho got his name from it. 


Chapter XX. 

RICHARD I.-1180 to 1199. 

How Richard tho First went to fight in foreign countries, and 
the evil things that happened in his absence ; how the Jews 
were ill-treated ; how king Richard was taken prisoner ; how 
he was discovered by Blondcl, and set at liberty ; and how he 
was killed in battle. 

VOU remember that Henry the Second's 'eldest son, 
Henry, died before his father ; his second son, 
Richard, therefore, became King of England. He 
was called Richard of the Lion’s Heart, because he 
was very brave. 

Now, in the time when King Richard lived, people 
thought a great deal more of kings who fought, and 
conquered large kingdoms, than of those who tried 
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to make tlieir own people happy at home in a small 
. kingdom. And so it was in England. People really 
Jbegan to forget all the good their late wise king, 
Henry Plantagenet, had done, and to like Richard 
Plantagenet better, because ho told them he would 
• go to war, and do great feats of arms at a great 
distance, and that he would not only make his own 
name famous, but that their dear England should 
. be heard of all over the world; and that, when he, 
and file English gentlemen and soldiers who would 
*go with him, came back, they would bring great 
riches, as well as a great deal of fame, lly fame, I 
mean that soft of praise which is given to men for 
bravery, or wisdom, or learning, or goodness, when 
Ihey are a great deal braver, or wiser, or more learned, 
or better than other people. 

Now, of all these qualities, bravery is tho least 
useful for kings ; yot I believe that their people as 
well as themselves often like it the best — at least it 
was so with Richard. Ho had no sooner invited the 
English to go to the wars with him, than the nobles 
who had the large feuds, or fiefs, that I told you of 
in the chajiter about William the Conqueror, and 
the gentlemen who had tho small fiefs under the 
nobles, and all their servants, made ready to go. 

And they went to tho same wars that William the 
Conquer^jf son, Robert, went to; for those wars, 
which were called Crusades, lasted a long time, but I 
cannot give you an account of them now. So I will 
tell you what happened in England when* Riohard 
and the best noblemen and soldiers were gone. 

First of all, many of the wise rules of King Henry 
Arere broken, as soon as the people found there was 
no king in England to watch over them. Then, as 
the barons had taken away not only all their own 
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money, but that of the farmers and townspeople, froifi 
whom they could borrow any, everybody was poor, 
and some people were really starved. Many o£ 
those who could not find any employment turned 
robbers, and plundered the people ; and there were 
no judges able to punish them, because the king 
.had taken all the good soldiers with him, and 
there was nobody to catch the robbers and bring 
them to the judges. 

‘ Thcro was a very famous robber in those times, 
called Itobin Hood. He had his hiding-place in the' 
great forest of Sherwood, in the very middle of Eng- 
land. lie only robbed rich lords or bishops, and 
was kind to tho common people, who liked him, 
and made merry songs about him and his threo 
friends, Friar Tuck, Little John, and Allan-a-Hale. 

Then there Avas another bad thing owing to 
ltichard's being in tlio wars so far off. lie was often 
wanting money to pay bis soldiers, and the English, 
who were proud of tlicir brave king, in spite of ail 
they suffered from his being so far away, used to sell 
anything they liad for the sake of sending the king 
what ho wanted. This was very right, while they 
only sent their own money. But there happened 
at that time to be a great many Jews in England: 
these unfortunate people, who have no country of 
their own, lived at least in peaco while wig© Henry 
was king. They were very industrious, and taught 
the English many useful things. They were the best 
physicians and the best merchants in the country. 
But the people were jealous of them for their riches,' 
and they did not like their strange dress, nor their 
strange language. So now, when there was no king 
in England to protect these poor Jews, they fell upon 
thorn, and robbed them of their money and goods, 
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which they pretended they meant to send to Richard. 
But most of the money was kept by Prince John 
and some of tlio worst of the barons, who had stayed 
at home ; and they encouraged the people to treat 
tho Jews very cruelly, besides robbing them, and 
they killed a great many. I am sure, when you are 
old enough to read of the bad treatment of the Jews 
at York, you will bo ashamed to think such cruel 
things could have been dono in England. 

There was one person moro to blame for tho bad 
things done at this time than anybody else ; I mean 
Queen Elcanpr. 

Sho behaved as ill to her son Richard as sho had 
t dono to her husband, and while I10 was at the wars 
she encouraged her favourite son John to become a 
rebel, and try to get tho kingdom for himsolf. All 
the foolish and all tho wicked barons, both Norman 
and English, followed Prince John ; but there were 
enough good barons to defend Richard, though lie was 
so far off; and a good many bishops joined them, and 
prevented John from making himself king. 

W hen Richard of the Lion’s heart heard how much 
the people of England wero suffering, ho* resolved to 
come home ; but as ho was coming the shortest way, 
one of his enemies contrived to take him prisoner, 
and to shut him up in a castle, so that it was a long 
time bo toe anybody knew wliat had become of the 
King of England. 

That enomy was Leopold, Duke of Austria, with 
whom Richard had quarrelled when they were at 
tho Crusade. Now Richard, who was really good- 
natured, although he quarrelled now and then, had 
fofgotten all about it ; but Leopold was of a revenge- 
’ ful temper, and as soon as he had an opportunity he 
took him, as 1 have told you, to a castle in his country. 
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and would perhaps have killed him there, if a faithful 
servant had not found out where he was. 



King Richard I. made Prisoner by the Duke of Austria. 


This servant’s name was Blondel. He had been 
with Richard in all the wars, and he loved him very 4 
much. When his master did not come home as he, 
expected, he began to think that perhaps the re- 
vengeful Leopold had made him a prisoner. So he 
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went to Germany, which was Leopold’s country, and 
travelled from one castle to another for some time, 
vfithout finding his master. At last one evening, 
when he was very tired, he sat down near the oastle 
•of Trifels to rest, and while t he was there ho heard 
feomebody singing, and fancied the voice was like the 
king’s. After listening a little longer, he felt sure 
it wats, and then he began to sing himself, to let the 
king kpow he was there ; and the song he sang was 
one the king loved. Some say the king made it. 
Then Kichard was glad, for he found lie could Bend 
to England, and let his peoplo know where he was. 

Blondel was -not long in carrying the king’s mes- 
sage, and the moment the people in England know 
his life was safe they determined to do everything 
they could to get him home. They sent to Duke 
.Leopold to beg him to set Kichard at liborty ; but ho 
‘said that the English should not have their king until 
they gave him a great deal of monoy ; and when they 
hoard that, they all gavo what they could ; tho ladies 
even gave their gold necklaces, and ornaments of all 
kinds, to send to Leopold, that he might set Kichard 
free. 

At length the king came home ; but he found that 
while he was away, Philip, King of France, had been 
makill^ war on his subjects in Normandy; and, 
besides th^J^lping his brother John to disturb the 
peace in England ; so he went to Normandy to punish 
Philip very soon afterwards, and was killed by an 
Arrow shot from a castle called Chaluz, when fie had 
only been king ten years. 

Many peoplo praise and admire Kichard of the 
Lion’s* heart, -because he was so brave and hardy in 
• war. For my part, I should have liked him better if 
ho had thought a little more about taking care of bis 
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country ; and if ho had stayod in it and don© justice 
to his people, and encouraged them to be good and 
industrious, as his wise father did. 


Chapteb XXI. 

J OHN.-1100 to 1210. 

Why King John was called Lackland ; how he killed his nephew 
Arthur ; and how the barons rebelled ugainst him, and made 
him sign the Great Charter. 

JOHN, the youngest son of Henry Plantagenet, be- 
came king after the death of his brother liichard. 
His reign was a bad ono for England, for John Was 
neither so wise as his father, nor so bravo as his 
brother. Besides, he was very cruel. 

While ho lived, all his mother’s great estates ig i‘ 
France were taken from him, as well as Normandy. 
So that ho was laughed at, and called John Lack- 
land — or John with no land. Ho did not know how 
to govern England so as to repair the ill it had 
8U tiered* while liichard was absent at the wars, so 
that tlio King of France’s son came into England, 
and had very nearly driven John away, and made 
himself king instead; and then John was so base 
that he went to a priest, callod a Nuncig, who came 
from Home, and really gave him the crown of Eng- 
land, and promised that England should belong to 
the Pope, if they would only keep him safe. 

You cannot wonder that John was disliked ; but 
when I have told you how he treated a nephew of 
his, called Prince Arthur, you will, I am sure, dislike 
him as much as I do. Some people thought that* 
this Prince Arthur ought to have been King of 
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^England, "because ho was the son of John’s eldor 
."brother, Geoffrey. And John was afraid that the 
barons and other groat men would choose Arthur to 
be king, so he contrived to get Arthur into his 
,power. 

• He wished very much to 'kill him at once; but 
then ho was afraid lest Arthur’s mother should per- 
suade the King of France and the other princes to 
make, war upon him to avenge Arthur’s death. Then 
he thought that, if he put out his eyes, he would be 
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his eyes out, and Hubert hired two wicked men to * 
do it. 

But when they came with their hot irons to burn 
his eyes out, Arthur knelt down and begged so hard 
that they would do anything but blind him ; he hung, 
about Hubert’s neck, and kissed and fondled him so 
much, and cried so bitterly, that neither Hubert nor 
the men hired to do it could think any more of 
putting out his eyes, and so they left him. 

But his cruel uncle, John, was determined Arthur 
should not escape. He took him away from Hubert, 
and carried him to a tower at Rouen, tho chief town 
of Tv ormandy, and shut him up there. 

One night, soon afterwards, it is said that Arthur 
heard a knocking at tho gate ; and when it was ' 
opened, you may think how frightened he was- to 
see his cruel uncle standing there, with a servant as 
bad as himself, whose name was Maluc ; and he wa& 
frightened with reason : for the wicked Maluc seized 
him by the arm, and stabbed him in the breast with 
his dagger, and then threw his body into the river 
Seine, which was close to the tower, while King John 
stood by to see it done. 

It was for this wicked action that his mother’s 
estates in France, as well as the dukodom of Nor- 
mandy, were taken away from him. 

For his faults in governing England so badly, he 
had a different punishment. All his subjects agreed 
that, as he was so cruel as to put some people in 
prisefn, and to kill others, without any reason, in- 
stead of letting the proper judges find out whether 
they deserved punishment or not, they must try to 
force him to govern better. And for this purpose the 
great barons, and the bishops, and gentlemen, from. * 
all parts of England, joined together, and they sent „ 
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word to John, that, if he wished to be king any 
' longer, he must promise to do justice, and to let the 
Ehglish people be free, as the English kings had 
made them before the Conquest. 

■ At first, John would not* listen to the message 
sent by the barons, and would have made a civil 
' war hi the country ; but ho found that only seven 
of the barons were his friends, and there were more 
than *a#hundred against him. Then he said, that if 
tho greatest barons and bishops would moot him at 
a place called Runnymedo, near N\ indsor, ho would 
do what they wished for the good of England. 
And they met fho king there ; and after some dis- 
puting, they showed him a shoot of parchment, on 
which they had written down a great many good 
laws, to prevent the kings of England from being 
•cruel and unjust, and to oblige them to let the people 
be free * King John was very much vexed when he 
read what they had written ; but as he could not 
prevail upon them to let him bo their king, if he did 
not agree to do what they wished, ho put his seal 
at the end of the writing, and so he was obliged to 
do as the barons desired him to do. 

This parchment is called the Great Charter, in 
English. Most people call it by its Latin name, 
which is Magna Charta. Now you must remember 
this nara^&nel that King John put his seal upon 
it at Runnymedo — because it is of great consequence, 
even to us who live now, that our king shoultj keep 
the promises John made to tho English people at 
Runny mede. 

A good king would have been glad to promise 

* If little Arthur has forgotten vrhat I mean by the people being 

'free, let him read the eighth chapter over again. 

£ 2 
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these things to his people, and would have liked 
to keop his word. But as John was passionate and 



King John granting Magna Charta. 


greody, it vexed him very much not to be allowed to 
put people in prison, or to rob them of their f money 
or their houses, when he pleased. • ' 

If John had been honest, and tried to keep his 
word, he might have lived happily in England, al- 
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though ho had lost Normandy. But ho was always 
.trying to cheat the people and tho barons, and did 
n#t keop the promises he made in Magna Charta ; 
and ho made everybody in England so angry, that 
.they allowed the King of Franco’s son to come to 
England, as I told you, and* make war upon John. 
So that all tho rest of his reign was very unhappy ; 
for although many of the borons helped him to 
defend himself from the French pi* nee, when he 
promised once more to keep tho laws written in the 
Great Charter, they never could trust to his keeping 
his word, and ho died very miserable, knowing that 
, he wus disliked by everybody. 


Chapter XXII. 

HENRY III. — 1216 to 1272. 

Why taxes are paid ; how Henry the Third robbed tho people ; 
how Simon de Montfort fought against King Henry, and made 
him agree not? to tax the people without the consent of the 
parliament. 

^jplIE reign of John’s son, who was called Henry III., 
whs very long and very miserable. He was 
made king when he was only nine years old, and 
there were civil wars for almost fifty years while 
he lived. • 

You must think that such a little hoy as Henry 
was, when he was made king, could not do mi}ch for 
himself, or anything at all for his subjects. But he 
had a wise guardian; called the Earl of Pembroke, 
wl^o did many things to repair the mischief done by 
King’ John. However, that wise man died very 
, and then the king behaved so ill that there 
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was nothing hut quarrelling and fighting for the 
greater part of his life. 

I think you do not know what taxes are ; I must 
tell you, that you may understand some things you* 
must read about in your History. 

Taxes are the money which subjects pay to the 
king, or to those persons who govern his kingdom 
for him. 

I must now toll you why taxes aro paid. IJvery 
man likes to live safely in his own house ; lie likes 
to know that ho and his wife, and his children, may 
stay there without being disturbed, and that the}* 
may go to sleep safely, and not bo afraid that wild . 
boasts, or wicked men, or enemies like the old Danes, 
may come and kill them while they are asleep. Next 
to his life and the lives of his wife and children, a 
man likes to know that his money and his furnituro 
aro safe in his house, and that his horses and cows, • 
and his trees and his corn-fields, aro safe out of 
doors. 

Now he could never have time to watch all these 
things himself, and perhaps he might not be strong 
enough .to fight and drive away tho wicked men 
who might try to rob or to kill him : so he gives 
money, which he calls taxes, to tho king, -who pays 
soldiers and sailors to keep foreign enemies away, 
and policemen to watch tho streets and houses, to 
keep away thieves and robbers : besides, no pays the 
judges to punish men who are found doing any- 
thing wrong. 

So you see that whoever wishes to live safely and 
comfortably, ought to pay some taxes. 

Sometimes it happens that a king spends «hip 
money foolishly, instead of putting it to the gjood . 
uses I have mentioned, and then wishes to get 
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even by unjust moans. And this is what King 
.Henry and his father, King John, were always 
trying to do. And they were so wicked as to rob 
•their subjects, many of whom thoy put into prison, 
. or threatened to kill, if they did not give them all 
•they asked for, and that wafc the beginning of the 
, miserable civil wars in the time of Henry III. 

The whole story of theso wars would be too long 
.for now. So I will only tell you that one of 
the bravest men that fought against the king was 
Simon do Montfort, who was a very wise man ; and 
although he was killed in a great battle, he had 
• forced the king and parliament, before lie died, to 
make a law which is most useful even to us who 
live now. 

It is this : — No king can make his subjects pay a 
tax without tho consent of the parliament. Now, 
though several kings tried, after this time, to got 
money without the consent of the parliament, tho 
people would never allow them to do so, and their 
only trying t.o do it always did themselves a great 
deal of mischief, as you will road by and by. 

And I want you to remember that Simon de Mont- 
fort was tho first man in England that called the 
people in tho towns to send members to parliament. 
This was in the year 1205. The common people 
■loved him so much that, when he was dead, they 
called hilff Saint Simon the Kighteous. I am afraid 
it is a very dull chapter, but you see it is very 
. short. • » 
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Chapter XXIII. 

EDWARD I.-1272 to 1307. 

How Edward the First learnt-many good things abroad, and did. 
many more to make tho people happy ; how he caused the 
burgesses to come to parliament ; how he made good laws-; why 
he was called Longshanks. 

TK7IFEN tho unhappy King ITenry III. died', his 
eldest son Edward was abroad, fighting in tho 
same country where I told you William the Con- 
queror’s eldest son Robert went, and where Richard 
of the Lion’s heart spent the greatest part of his 
reign. When he heard his father was dead he came 
homo, and brought with him his very good wife, 
Eleanor of Castile, who had saved his life in Syria, 
by taking great caro of him when he was wounded. 

Edward was crowned king as soon as he came to* 
England ; he was as wise as Henry II., and as bravo 
as King Richard of tho Lion’s heart. 

His wisdom was shown in the manner in which 
he governed his jioople. His bravery overybody 
had seen before ho was king, and lie showed it after- 
wards in fighting against the Welsh and tho Scotch, 
which 1 will tell you about by and by. 

While Edward was a young man, he travelled a 
great deal into different countries, and wipnever he 
saw anything done that he thought good and right 
he remembered it, that he might have the same 
thing done in England when he was king. 

When ho was in Spain he married his good wife 
Eleanor; and as her father and brother were wjse 
kings, he learned a great many useful things* from 
them. One thing was, how to take care of 
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and horses much better than the English had done 
. before ; and another thing was, to improve the 
gardens and fields with many kinds of vegetables 
•for eating, and with now Borts of gr$ss for the 
. cattle. In return for what he learned in Spain he 
•sent some good sheep from Jvngland to that country, 
because the sheep they had before were small, and 
had not such fine wool as our sheep ; but sinco the 
.English sheep went to feed among the Spanish hills 
their wool has been the host in the world. 

When King Edward camo homo to England, he 
determined to do everything he could to mako the 
► people happy : he knew they could not be happy if 
the laws were not obeyed ; so that no wicked person 
should escape without punishment, and that all good 
people might live quietly, and do what they liked best. 

I told you before that wise Simon de Montfurt, 
■ who was killed in Henry the Third’s reign, had got 
the king and parliament to make a law to prevent 
the kings of England from taking money from the 
people without the consent of the parliament. This 
law King Edward improved very much, and he im- 
proved the parliament too. 

Edward, who was very wise, thought that, as 
there were a great many more towns than there 
used to be in the olden times, and a great many 
more people jn all the towns, it would be a good 
thing if^ome of the best men belonging to the 
largest towns came ,to the parliament. The largest 
•towns in England were then called burghs, add the 
richest men who lived in them were called bur- 
gesses, and King Edward settled that one or two 
burgesses out of almost every burgh should come 
. along with the great noblemen, and the bishops, 
-add the gentlemen to the parliament. I told you 

K 3 
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in the last chapter that Simon de Montfort did this 
once ; hut Edward first made it the rule. 

These burgesses made the parliament complete. 
In the first .place, there was the king to answer for' 
himself; in the second, place, the great lords and 
bishops to answer for themselves and tho soldiers 
and tho clergymen ; and, thirdly, tho gentlemen and 
burgesses to answer for themselves and the farmers 
and tho merchants and the shopkeepers. 

So King Edward tho First made good rules about 
tho parliament, which wero not much changed for a 
very long time. Besides that, he improved tho laws, 
so as to punish tho wicked more certainly, and to 
protect the lives and goods of everybody. And in 
these things Edward was ono of the best kings that 
ever roigned in England. 

Wo will ond this chapter hero, while we can praise 
King Edward the First — who was, as I told you, 
wise and brave, and very handsome; but people 
used to call him Longshanks, bccauso his legs were 
rather too long. 


Chapter XXIV. 

EDWARD I.— Continued^ 

How Ring Edward went to war with the Welsh; how Priuoe 
Llewellyn and his brother David were put to death for defend- 
ing their country; how he made war upon Scotland, and put 
Sir William Wallace to death ,* and how ambition was the cause 
of his cruelty. 

T AM afraid I must not praise King Edward sq 
much, now we are come to his wars, for he was 
twioe very cruel indeed, as you must hear. ^ - 
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You remember that the old Britons were driven 
by the Angles and Saxons out of England into differ- 
ent countries, and that most of them went to live 

• among the mountains in Wales, where the con- 
querors could not easily got to them. 

• These Britons chose princes of their own ; — one to 
reign over them in North W ales, one in South Wales, % 
and- one in Powys, which is l>etween the two. Many 

. of these princes were very good rulers of the country, 
and protected it from all enemies, and improved the 
people very much, by making good laws. 

I am sorry to. say, however, that the princes of the 
different parts of W 7 ales sometimes quarrelled with 
one another, and very often quarrelled with the 
English who lived nearest to Wales. They did so 
while Edward was King of England, and he wont 
to war with them, as he said only to punish them 
for the mischief they had done his subjects and 
friends. But, finding that ho could very easily 
conquer the first of them with whom he fought, ho 
determined to get all Wales for himself, by degrees, 
and to join it for ever with England. 

Llewellyn was the last real Prince of Whales before 
it was takon by the English kings. He loved a 
young lady called Elinor de Montfort very much, 
for she was good and beautiful, and he intended to 
marry her. Jjihe had been staying a littlo while in 
France, tftid was coming to W ales in a ship, and was 
to be married to Llewellyn as soon as she arrived. 
Unhappily, King Edward heard of this, and •sent a 
stronger ship to sea, and took tho young lady prisoner, 
and shut her up in one of his castles for more than 

.two years, and would not let the prince see her, in 
hopes that he would give him some part of Wales 
in exchange for leave to marry his dear Elinor. 
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But Llewellyn and Elinor were too good to give 
up their country for the sake of pleasing themselves ; 
and Llewellyn fought a great many battles to defend 
his native land. At last he had no part of Wales left 
but tlio little island of Anglesoy. Still he went on, 
hoping that he might by degrees get the better of the 
English, but at tho last ho was killed by a wicked 
soldier, who cut off his head and took it to King 
Edward, who was then at Shrewsbury. 

Tie was so glad to find that Llewellyn was dead, 
that he forgot how unbecoming it is for a really brave 
man to be revengeful, especially after an enemy as 
brave as himself is dead ; and I am sorry and ashamed 
to say that, instead of sending the head of Llewellyn 
to his own relations, to be buried with his body, he 
sent it- to London, and had it stuck up over one 
of tho gates of the city with a wreath of willow on 
it, because tho Welsh people used to love to crown 
their princes with willow. 

Soon after the death of Llewellyn, his brother 
David was made prisoner by the English. Edward 
treated him with still greater cruelty than he had 
treated Llewellyn, and, after his head was cut off, set 
it up over the same gate with his brother’s. 

It has been said, that because the bards or poets of 
Wales used to make verses, and sing them to their 
harps, to encourage the Welshmen tp defend their 
country and their own princes from Edward, that he 
was so cruel as to order them all to be put to death. 
I hope it is not true. 

For two hundred years Wales was in a Bad state. 
The English kings did not rule it wisely ; for they 
did not treat the Welsh so well as they did the 
English. Tho Welsh, therefore, feeling this to N be 
very unjust, were often trying to set up princes for 




' make the Welsh. and English equal : and from that 
time they have lived happily together. 

\ -We must now think of King Edwards wars m 

^toldyou that, while Henry the Second was king, 
William, King of Scotland, had made war in England , 
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and after being taken prisoner and brought to Lon- 
don, Henry h;u\ set him free, on his promising that 
the kings of England should be lords over the kings 
of Scotland. , 

Now, it happened that while Edward the First was 
King of England, Alexander, King of Scotland, died, 
*and left no sons. The Scotch sent to fetch Alex- 
ander’s granddaughter from Norway, whore she 'was 
living with her other grandfather, that she might 
be their queen. But the poor young princess died. 

Two of her cousins, John Baliol and Robert Bruce, 
now wanted to be king ; but as they could nqt both 
be so, they agreed to ask King Edward to judge 
between them; and King Edward was very glad, 
because their asking him showed the people that 
they owned ho was Lord of Scotland, and he chose 
John Baliol to lie king of Scotland. 

You Will read the story of all that John Baliol did 
in the History of Scotland. 

Edward watched Scotland very narrowly, and 
took every opportunity of sending English soldiers 
there, and taking one town after another, making 
pretence that they were not governed properly, and 
that, as ho was Lord of Scotland, he would take care 
of them; till at last John Baliol went to war with 
Edward ; but he was beaten, and the richest and 
best part of Scotland was taken by Edward. He 
was very severe, nay, cruel to the Scots. 

At last a gentleman named Sir William Wallace 
could riot bear to havo the Scots so ill treated as they 
were by the English governors that Edward sent into 
the country. So he went himself, or sent messengers, 
to all the barons and gentlemen he knew, to* beg 
them to join him, and drive the English out of Scot- 
land ; and they did so, and might have made their 
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own country free, if Sir William Wallace had not 
been taken prisoner and carried to London, where 
King Edward ordered his head to be cut off ; which 
• was as wicked and cruel as his cutting off the heads 
of the two Welsh princes. 

This did not end the war*in Scotland ; for Robert 
Bruce, who had come to bo king after Baliol, deter- « 
mined to do what Sir William Wallace had begun — 
I mean to drive the English out of Sootland ; and he 
made ready for a long and troublesome war, and King 
Edward did the samo ; but when Edward had got 
to the border of Scotland with his great army, to 
fight King Robert, he died. 

Jf this King Edward I. had been content to rule 
over his own subjects, and to mend their laws, and 
encourage them to trado and to study, he would have 
made them happier, and wo who livo now should 
have said he deserved bettor to bo lovod. 

Indeed, he did so much that was right and wise, 
that I am sorry wo cannot praise him in everything. 

His greatest fault was ambition — I mean, a wish 
to be above everybody else, by any moans. Kow, 
ambition is good when it only makes us try to be 
wiser and better than other people, by taking pains 
with ourselves, and being good to the very persons 
we should wish to get the better of. 

But when ambition makes us try to get things that 
belong fb others, by all means, bad or good, it is 
wrong. 

Ambition caused wise King Edward to forget him- 
self, after conquering the Prince of Wales, and to 
order Llewellyn to be killed, that there might never 
-be greater men in Wales than the kings of England. 

. The ambition to be King of Scotland made Edward 
go to war with the Scots, and made him so cruel as 
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to cut off the head of Sir William Wallace, because 
he wanted to savo his own country from being con- 
quered by Edward. 

So you see ambition led Edward to do the two 
most cruel actions he was ever guilty of. 


Chapter XXV. 

EDWARD II. — 130 7 to 1327. 

Why Edward the Second was called Prince of Wales ; how hl9 
idleness and evil companions caused a civil war ; how he was 
beaten by Robert Emeu at Runnockburn ; how the Queen 
fought against the King and took him prisoner, and how her 
favourite, Mortimer, hud King Edward murdered. 

D WARD tho Second was inado king after his 
father’s death. lie is often called Edward of 
Caernarvon, because ho w'as born at a town of that 
namo in Wales. lie was tho first English prince 
who was called Prince of Wales. 

Since his reign the eldest son of the King of Eng- 
land has almost always been called so. 

Edward of Caernarvon was the most unhappy man 
that ever was King of England. 

And this was in great part his own fault, 
lie was very fond of all kinds of amusements, and 
instead of taking the trouble, while he was young, to 
learn what was good and useful for his people, so as 
to make them happy, ho spent all his time in the 
company of young men as idle and as foolish as he 
was. One of the first of these was called Pieroe 
Gaveston. Edward I. begged his son to send that 
young man away from him, that he might get some 
wiser and bettor companions. But the prinoe TtfayR 
obstinate, and chose to keep him with him. 
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After Edward of Caernarvon became king this 
same Gaveston caused him a great deal of trouble, 
lie made tho king quarrel with liis wife, Queen 

• Isabella, who was very beautiful and very proud, 
and did not like to see the king always* in the com- 

• pany of foolish young men. * 

. Perhaps, however, if tho queen had been good-tem- 
pered, she might liavo made the king better, and oven 
. have got him to send away his bad companions. 

But she quarrelled with him, and complained of 
him to the barons ; and as they were vexed because 
Edward spent all the money they had given to his 
hither in making presents to Gaveston and his other 
companions, they joined with Isabella, and made war 
upon the king. 80 there was civil war for many 
years ; and so many wicked things were done in that 
war, that I am sure you would not wish me to toll 
them. It ended by Gaveston being killed by order 
of the barons. 

This civil war was hardly over before tho king 
mado war against Robert Bruce, tho King of Scot- 
land, and went with a large army into Scotland, 
but he was beaten at the battle of Bannockburn in 
Buch a manner that he was glad to get back to Eng- 
land, and to promise that neither he nor any of the 
kings of England would call themselves kings of 
Scotland again. 

You \tH 3 >uld tnink that Edward would now have been 
wise enough neither to vex the barons and the people, 
by spending the money trusted to him foolishly, nor 
by choosing bad companions. But I am sorry to say he 
did not grow wiser as he grew older, and the queen 
.behayed as foolishly as before. Tho king chose a 
favourite of the name of Spenser : the queen’s chief 
friend was a baron named Mortimer. 
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Very soon there was another civil war : the queen 
kept her eldest son Edward, the Prince of Wales, 
with her, and said she only fought against the king 
for his sake ; and that if she did not, the king would • 
give so much to Spenser that he would leave nothing 
for the prince. 

• At last the queen and her friends took the king 
prisoner. They shut him up in a castle called 
Berkeley Castle. They gave him had food to eat, . 
and dirty water to drink, and to wash himself* with. 
They never let him go into the open air to see any 
of his friends. This poor king was very soon mur- 
dered. The queen’s favourite, Mortimer, being afraid 
the people would bo sorry for poor Edward, when 
they heard how ill ho had been used, and might 
perhaps ‘tako him out of prison, and make him king 
again, sent some wicked men secretly to Berkeley 
Castle, and they killed tho king in such a cruel way 
that his cries and shrieks were heard all over the 
castle. 

Ho had been king twenty years, but had not been 
happy one singlo year. 


Chapter XXVI. 


ED W ASS III.— 1827 to f377.« 

How Queen Isabella was put in prison, and her favourite 
hangod; how Queen Philippa did much good for the people; . 
aud how Edward the Third weut to war to conquer France. 


'y^TIEN poor Edward of Caernarvon was murdered, 
his son, Edward, who had been made king 'in ^ 
his place, was only fourteen years old.* 

Queen Isabella and her wicked friend Mortimer 
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ruled the kingdom, as they said, only for the good of 

• young King Edward. But in reality^ tlioy cared for 
nothing but their own pleasure and amusement, and 

"behaved so ill to the people, that the young king’s 

• uncles and some other barons joined together against 
"Mortimer. But he was too strong for them, and 

beheaded the king’s two uncles. 

At last the young king had the spirit to seize 

• Mortimer, and he was hangod for a traitor. Queen 
Isabella was put in prison : but as she was the king’s 
mother, ho would not have her killed, although Rhe 
was so wicked, but gave her a good house to live 

r in, instead of a prison, and paid her a visit every 
year as long as she lived. Thus, tho young King 
Edward the Third, at eighteen years old, took the 
kingdom into his own hands, and governed it wisely 
, and happily. 

In many things ho was liko his grandfather, 
Edward the First. Ho was wiso and just to his 
own subjects. He was fond of war, and sometimes 
he was cruel.. 

I must tell you a little about his wife and children, 
before we think of his great wars. 

His wife’s name was Philippa of Hainault. She 
was one of the best and cleverest and most beautiful 
women in the world. 

She was v^ry fond of England, and did a great 
deal of good to the people. A great many beautiful 
churches were built in Edward’s reign, but it wjas 

* Queen Philippa who encouraged the men who built 
them. She paid for building a college and new 
schools in Oxford and other places. She invited a 
•French clergyman, named Sir John Froissart, to 
England, that he might see everything, and write 
about it in the book he called his Chronicles, which 
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is tho most amusing book of history I ever read. 
Queen Philippa and her son, John of Gaunt, who , 
was called thd Duke of Lancaster, loved and en- 
couraged Chaucer, tho first great English poet. By. 
and by, when you are a little older, you will love to 
read the stories he wrotfr. Besides all this, Philippa, 
encouraged those good men who wished to translate 
tho Bibio into English, so that all the people might 
read and understand it. The leader of these good 
men was John Wiclif, the first great reforfner of 
religion in England. In this reign the great people 
began to leave off talking Norman French and to 
talk English, almost liko our English now. And the > 
king ordered tho lawyers to manage their business 
in English instead of French. 

Queen Philippa had a great many children, all 
of whom she brought up wisely and carefully. Her 
eldest son Edward was called the Black Prince, it 
is said, becauso ho used to wear black armour. He 
was tho bravest and politest prince at that time in 
the world ; and Queen Philippa’s other sons and her 
daughters were all thought better than any family 
of princes at that time. 

Wo must now think of tho king and his wars. 
Thcso wars made him leave England, and go to 
foreign countries very much ; but as he left Queen 
Philippa to take care of the country while he w y as 
away, everything went on as well as Jt he had been 
at home. 

Soon after Edward became King of England, . 
Charles, King of France, who was Edward’s uncle, 
died. And as Charles had no children, Edward 
thought he had a right to be King of France, rather 
than his cousin Fhilip, who had made himself king 
on Charles’s death. The two cousins disputed a 
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good while as to who should be king. At last, as 
they could not agree, thoy went t<} war, and this 
was the beginning of the long wars which lasted for 
many kings’ reigns, between Franco and England. 

In that time, a groat many kings and princes, and 
barons, or, as they l>egan to bo commonly allied, 
nobles, did many bravo and generous doeds, and 
gained a great deal of honour for themsolvos, and 
glory. for their country; but the poor people, both 
in England and Franco suffered a great deal. The 
English parliament was so pleased that our kings 
should, overcome the French, that they allowed tho 
king to have such great taxes to pay tho soldiers 
with, that the people could hardly keep enough to 
live upon. And tho French people suffered more, 
because, besides paying taxes, tho armies- used to 
fight in their land, and the soldiers trampled down 
tho corn in the fields, and burned their towns and 
villages, and often robbed tho people themselves. 
And so it must always bo in a country where there 
is war. If* tho captains and officers are over so 
kind, and the soldiors ever so good, they cannot help 
doing mischief where thoy fight. 

In the next chapter I will tell you of two or three 
of the chief things that happened while King Edward 
was at war with France. 
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Chapter XXYIL 

EDWARD 1 1 1. — Continued. 

ITow the English gained a sea-fight; how King Edward and his 
eon the Black Prince won the battle of Crecy ; how Calais was 
taken, and how Queen Philippa saved the lives of six of the 
. citizens ; how the Black Prince won the battle of Pojtiers, 
and took the king of France prisoner, and brought him to 
London. 

^ • 

have heard, I am sure, that the English are 
famous for being the best sailors in the world, 
and for gaining the greatest victories when they 
fight at sea. At tho beginning of Edward’s Erench 
war he gained the first battlo that had been fought 
at sea by tho English, since the times when they 
had to drive away the Danes : it was fought very 
near tho coast of Flanders, by a town called Sluys. 
Instead of guns to fire from tho ships, they had 
great stones for tho men to throw at one another 
when they were near enough, and bows and arrows 
to shoot with from a distance. This was not a very 
great battle to be sure, but as it was the first time 
the English beat the French by sea, I have told you 
of it. 

Besides this sea-fight, there were two great victo- 
ries won by King Edward on land, which are among 
the most glorious that have ever been gained by the 
English. The first was the battle of Crecy. e 

The French had three times as many men as the 
English at Crecy, so King Edward knew he must be 
careful how he placed his army, that it might not 
be beaten. And he took care that the soldiers should 
have a good night’s rest, and a good breakfast before . 
they began the battle ; so they were fresh, and ready 
to fight well. 
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Then the king sent forward his dear son, Edward 
the Black Frince, who was only sixteen years old, 
to begin the fight. It wa6 about £hree o’clock in 
. the afternoon, on a hot summer’s day, when the 
battle began, and they fought till dark. At one 

• time, some of the gentlemen near the prince were 
afraid ho would be overcome, and sent to his father 
to beg him to come and help him. The king asked 

. if l\is son was killed or hurt. “ No,” said the mes- 
senger. “ Then,” said the king, “ he will do well, and 
1 choose him to have the honour of the day himself.” 
Boon after this, the French began to run away, and 

* it is dreadful to think how many of them wero 
killed. 

Two kings who had come to help the King of 
France, one of the king’s brothers, and more French 
barons, gentlemen, and common soldiors than I can 
tell you, were killed. But very few English indeed 
were slain. When the King of England met his 
son at night, after the great battle of Crecy was 
won, he took him in his arms, and cried, “ My brave 
son I Go on as you have begun ! You are indeed my 
son, for you have behaved bravely to-day! You 
have shown that you are worthy to be a king.” 
And I believe that it made King Edward happier 
to see his son behave so bravely in the battle, and 
modestly afterwards, than even the winning of that 
great victory. 

A year after the battle of Crecy, the city of 
. Calais, which you know is in France, on the odkst 
just opposite to Dover, in England, was taken by 
Edward. 

^ The people of Calais, who did not wish their town 
tQ belong to the King of England, had defended it 
almost a year, and would not have given it up to 
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him. at last, if they could have got anything to eat. 
But Edward’s soldiers prevented the market people 
from carrying bread, or meat, or vegetables, into 
the city, and many people died of hunger beforo the- 
captain would give it up. 

I am sorry to tell you that Edward, instead of- 
• admiring the citizens for defending their town .so 
well, was so enraged at them, that he wanted to 
have them all hanged ; and when his chief officers, 
begged him not to be cruel to those who had beon 
so faithful to their own king, he said he would only 
spare them on condition that six of their best men 
should bring him the keys of the city gates, that' 
they must come bare-headed and bare-footed, with 
nothing hut their shirts on, and with ropes round 
their necks, as he meant to hang them at least. 

When the people of Calais heard this, the men and 
women, and even the children, thought it would* 
almost be better to die of hunger, than to give up 
the brave men who had been their companions in 
all their misery. Nobody could speak. 

At last Eustaco do St. Pierre, one of tho chief 
gentlemen in Calais, offered to be one of the six, 
then another of the richest citizens, and then four 
other gentlemen came forward, and said they would 
willingly die to save the rest of the people in Calais. 
And they took the keys, and went out of the town 
in their shirts, bare-headed and bare-footed/ to King 
Edward’s tent, which was a little way from the city 
gates/ 

Then King Edward called for the hangman, and 
ordered him to hang those gentlemen directly ; but 
Queen Philippa, who was in the tent, hearing wha^ 
the king had ordered, came out suddenly, and ‘fell . 
upon her knees, and would not get up till the king 
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promised to spare the lives of the six brave men of ' 

, Calais. At last Edward,, who loved her very dearly, 
said, “ Dame, I can deny you northing ; 99 and so lie 
.ordered his soldiers to let the good Eustaoe de St. 
Pierre and his companions go where they pleased, 
•and entirely forgave the citizens of Calais. 

.The second great victory which made King Ed- * 
ward’s name so glorious was that of Poitiers. It was 
gained about ten years after the battle of Crocy. 

King Philip of France, with whom Edward had 
quarrelled, was dead, and his son John, who was 
called the Good, had becoino King of Franco. Ed- 
* ward Went to war again with him, to try to get 
the kingdom for himself, and at first ho thought he 
might succeed. 

The Black Prince was in Franco with a small 
army, and reached a place near Poitiers before he 
met the King of France, who had a great army, 
‘with at least five men for every one that Was with 
Edward. 

But Prince Edward followed the example his 
father had set him at the battle of Crocy : ho placed 
his soldiors very carefully, and he took oare that 
they should have rest and food. The battlo began 
early in the morning, and ended as the battle of 
Crecy did, by the greater number of the French 
running away^and a great many of their best gentle- 
men andPsoldiers being killed. 

But the chief thing that happened was, that King 
John of France and his youngest son were »fa£en 
prisoners, and brought to the Black Prince’s tent, 
where he was resting himself after the fight. Prince 
^JSdward received King John as kindly as if he had 
. cojne to pay him a visit of his own accord. JJe 
seated him in his own place, ordered the best supper 
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he CQuld get to be made ready for him, and waitod 
on the king at table as carefully as if he had not 



Edwapd the Black Prince waiting on John King of France. 


been his prisoner. Then he said everything he could 
to comfort him ; and all the time he was with him 
he behaved with the greatest kindness, and respect. 

"When Prinoe Edward brought his prisoner, tKe 
King of France, to London, as there were no car- 
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riages then, they rode on horseback into tho oity. 
King John was well dressed and motmtod on a beau- 
tiful white horse, which belonged to the prince; 
while Edward himself rode by his side*upon a black 
pony, to wait upon him, and do anything he might 
want. And in that manner he went with King 
John to the palace belonging to the King of Eng- 
land, called tho Savoy. King John was set fiee 
when peace was made , but the French never could 
afford money enough to pay the English what they 
asked for letting him go back to his people. So the 
good King John came back, to keep his word of 
honour, and died in England. 

This goodness and gentleness of the Black Prince 
made everybody love him. And his bravery in 
battle, and his wisdom in governing those parts, of 
France which his father and he had conquered, gave 
, the English hopes that when he became king he 
would be as good a king as his father, and that 
England would be still happier. 

But the Black Prince died at the age of forty-six, 
just one year before his father. His good mother, 
Philippa, had died some years before. And all 
the people of England grieved very much. Their 
good queen, their favourite prince, and their wise 
and brave King Edward tho Third, all died while 
the Black Pence's son was quite a child. And 
though some of the prince’s brothers were brave 
and clever men, the people knew, by what had hdp- 
*pened in former times, that the country is never 
well ruled while the king is too young to govern 
for himself. 
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BIOHARD 11 -1377 to 1399. 

IIow Richard the Second sent ^nen round the country to 'gather 
the taxes ; how Wat Tyler killed one of them, and collected an 
army ; bow he met the King in Smithfield, and was killed by 
the Mayor; how King Richard behaved cruelly to his uncles; 
how he was forced to give up the crown to his cousin Henry of 
Hereford, and was killed at Pomfret. 


T>ICIIAT\D II. was only eleven years old when his 
1 grandfather, King Edward III., died. He was 
made king immediately. The people, who loved 
him for the sake of his good and brave father, the 
Black Prince, were very peaceable and quiet in the 
beginning of his reign. But his uncles, who were 
clever men, and wanted to bo powerful, did not 
agree very well with one another. ' 

When Richard was about sixteen, a civil war 
had very near taken place. I will tell you how it 


happen od. 

Tho king was not so well brought up as he. 
ought to have been, and he loved eating and drink- 
ing and fine clothes, and he made a great many 
feasts, and gave fine presents to his favourites, so 
that he often wanted money before it was the right 
time to pay the taxes. It happened, a* I said, when 
the king was about sixteen, that he wanted money, 
and so did his uncles, who were in France, where 


the Ffench and English still continued to fight 
now and then. The great lords sent the men who 
gathered the king’s taxes round the country, and 
one of them, whose business was to get the poll-tax,' 
that is, a tax on everybody’s head, was so cruel, and 
so rude to the daughter of a poor man named Wat 
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Tyler; that Wat, who could not bear to Bee his 
child ill-used, struck him on the # head with his 
hammer and killed him. 

► Wat Tyler’s neighbours, hearing the noise, all came 

round, and, finding how nyich the tax-gatherer had 
vexed Wat, they took his part, and got their friends 
to do the same, and a great many thousands of them 
collected together at Blacklieath, and sent to the 
king, jvho then lived in the Tower of London, to bog 
him to listen to their complaints, and not to allow the 
noblemen to oppress them, nor to send to gather taxes 
in a cruel manner. He did not go to them, but he 
9 Tead the paper of complaints they sent, and promised 
to do his people justice. A few days afterwards, th6 
king, with his officers, met Wat Tyler, and a great 
many of the people who had joined him, in Smithfield, 
and spoke with him about the complaints the people 
had made. The Mayor of London, who was near 
them, fancied Wat Tyler was going to stab the king, 
so he rode up to him and killed him. 

Wat Tyler’s friends now thought it best to make 
. peace with the king ; so for this time the civil war 
was stopped. 

I have told you this story,* to show you what 
mischief is done by cruelty and injustice. It was 
unjust to collect the taxes at a wrong time, and 
for a bad ptuyose. It was cruel in the tax-gatherer 
to behSve ill to Tyler’s daughter. That injustice 
and cruelty brought about the death of the tax-man, 
and that of Wat Tyler, who seems to have*been a 
bold, brave man, wishing to do what was right. 

Soon after this disturbance, the king was married 
to a? princess of Bohemia, who was so gentle and 
kind to the people, that they called her the good 
Queen Anne, and they hoped that she would per- 
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suade the king to send away his had companions ; 
but they were disappointed, for liichard II, was too 
ill-tempered to take her advice, and the people, who 
had loved him when he was a child for his father’s - 
sake, now began to hate, him. 

In the mean time he was at war with Scotland, 
'and with Ireland, and with France ; and instead of 
gaining battles, and making the name of our dear 
England glorious, he lost, by degrees, all credit, and . 
was laughed at by foreigners, as well as his own 
subjects. 

I have told you that the king had several uncles, 
who took care of the kingdom while he was a child. v 
Instead of being grateful for this, he ordered one .to 
be put to death, and ill-used another ; and when his 
third uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, died, 
ho took all his money and lands away from John’s 
son, whose name was Henry of Hereford, and made 
use of liis riches to spend in eating, drinking, and 
riot of all kinds. 

The good Queen Anne died soon, and she had no 
son, and the people all began to wish they had 
another -king instead of this Richard, who was a 
disgrace to his good father the Black Prince. 

Now Henry of Hereford, who was the king’s 
cousin, was very clever ; and the people know he 
was very brave, for he had fought in, the armies of 
some foreign princes at one time, when 'Richard 
would not let him stay rn England. Then Henry 
behaved kindly and good-naturedly to the people,- 
so a good many of them began to wish him to 
be king. 

These persons sent word to Henry that -King 
Richard was gone to Ireland to quiet* some disturb- 
ance there, and that, if he pleased to come to England 
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and make himself king, he would find many persons 
ready to take his part, • 

Ilenry came accordingly, and, on King Richard’s 



Henry of Hereford claiming the Crown of England. 


return from Ireland, he forced him to call the parlia- 
ment to meet ,him in London. Now the lords and 
gentlemen, or, as they began to he called, the com* 
mens of the parliament, all agreed that Richard was 

1 8 
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too .cruel, and revengeful, and extravagant to be 
king any longer, and that his cousin, Henry of 
Hereford, son of the great Duke of Lancaster, should 
be kin£. 

Richard was forced to give up the crown ; and of 
all the people who had lived with him, and to whom 
he had shown kindness, there was only one. the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who took his part, or said a word 
in his favour; so he was put into prison at J?omfret. 
Castle, and some time afterwards he died there. 
Sotiio people said ho was killed by a bad man called 
Exton ; others say he was starved to death. 


Chapter XXIX. 

HENBY IV*— 1399 to 1413. 

How Heniy the Fourth had a dispute with Earl Percy and hi« 
son Hotspur about their Scotch prisoners; how the Percies 
went to war with the King, and were joined by Owen Glen- 
dower ; how Hotspur was killed in the battle of Shrewsbury ; 
why some men are made nobles, and how they are useful t<* 
th^ir country ; how King Henry punished people on account 
of their religion. 

T THINK that Henry of Hereford did not act 
rightly in taking the kingdom from his cousin 
Richard ; but he became a good king for England. 
He was the first king of the family of Lanoa&ter, and 
is sometimes called Henry of Lancaster. 

During the fourteen years Henry was king, he- 
was chiefly busy in making or improving laws for 
the people. 

He had little foreign war to disturb him; but the' 
Welsh and Scotch several times made w;ar upon 
the English who lived nearest to them. There was 
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in Henry’s days a very famous Scotch earl called 
James of Douglas, and he came inlp the north of 
England and began to bum the villages, and rob the 

• people, when the Earl of N or thumberland,®whose 
name was Percy, and hLj son, Henry Hotspur, 

• gathered their soldiers together, and went to fight 
Douglas, at a place called Holmedon, and they beat* 
him; and took a great many prisoners. 

In tljose days it was the custom for everybody to 
do as they pleased with the prisoners they took. A 
cruel man might kill them, another might make 
slaves of them? one a little kinder might say, “If 
*your friends will send me some money, I will let you 
go.;” but the kindest of all would let them go home 
again without paying for it. 

Now King Henry had a dispute with Earl Fercy 
about those Scotch prisoners, and Percy and his son 
were so affronted, that they determined to make a 
civil war, and they were joined by several English 
lords ; but the person who helped them most was a 
Welsh gentleman, named Owen Glendower, who was 
^related to, the old princes of Wales. 

He was very angry with King Henry IVr, because 
he thought he behaved ill to Wales, which was his 
own country ; besides, he had been a friond of poor 
Bichard II. ; and though he might have thought it 
right to kee^him in prison, he could not bear to 
think of his having been put to death. 

These reasons.made him join the Percies, and they 

• collected a very large army to fight against King 
Henry. The earl Percy’s son was called Harry 
Hotspur, because he was very impatient, as well as 
vdiy* brave. Indeed, he and the young Prince ,of 
Wales, who was called Henry of Monmouth, were 

, the two bravest young men in England. The king’s 
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irmy.met the army that Percy and Owen Glendower 
had raised against him near Shrewsbury, and then 
everybody thought a great deal about the two young 
Ilarry^ who were both so brave and handsome. «■ 
The battle was fought^ and the king gained the 
victory. Henry of Monmouth behaved as bravely as ■ 
■the Black Prince used to do, and he was not hutf 
in tlio battle. Harry Hotspur was equally brave,. but 
he was killed. Oh ! civil war is a sad thing. Thpre 
was one of the finest young noblemen in England 
killed among Englishmen, who ought to have agreed, ^ 
and helped, and loved one another, instead of fighting. 

Perhaps you will wonder why I mention the* young* 
noblemen particularly, when so many other English- 
men were killed ; and you will wonder if it is of any 
use that, there should bo noblemen. 

I think it is, and I. will tell you why. The first 
noblomen wore those men who had either been very 
good in, all things, or who had found out something ’ 
useful for everybody, or who had been very brave in 
battle, or very wise in giving good advice. 

These their companions called Nobles, and paid 
them groat reBpect, and gave them more lands, and 
goods, and money, than other people. And in the 
Bible you read that the names of those men who do 
rightly shall be remembered. Now when a man has 
been made a noble, and his name ig remembered 
because be is good, or manly, or olever, or brave, or 
wise, his sons will Bay to themselves, “ Our dear father 
has been made a noble, because he was good or brave ; 

A © must be good or brave, or useful too, that people 
may see that he taught us well, and that we know 
how to love and honour him, by following his good 
example.’* Then their children will -think of how 
good both their father and grandfather Were, and 
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that they will not do anything that they would not 
have liked, and so they will try to keep the good 
and noble name one after another, as it was given 
to the first of their grandfathers. If th# young 
nobles do this properly, you know they will always 
be ready to do good to their country, by helping to 
ipake good laws, and to do justice in time of peace, 
and to fight for the safety and glory of their own 
laud in time of war, as their fathers did. Then they 
will say to themselves, u I am noble and rich, and 
^ther people will look up to me; I must, thereforo, 
wy to be better than others, that I may sot a good 
example to the young, and that thoso who are old 
enough to remember my father and grandfather, may 
think I have done as well as they did.” 

The nobles of England are useful to the .country. 
As they are rich enough to live without working for 
themselves and their families, they have time to be 
always ready when the king wants advice ; or when 
there is a parliament to make laws ; or when the 
king wishes.to send messages to other kings. And 
as their forefathers were made noble because of their 
goodness, wisdom, or bravery, they havo in general 
folio wod their example, and they have always, next 
after the king, been the people we have loved best, 
and who have done us the most good. 

The noblgnen made King John do justice to 
the people, and give them the good laws written 
in the Great Charter. The good noblemen prevented 
the foolish Kings Henry III. and Richard II. from 
doing a great deal of mischief, and they helpod our 
good Kings Henry II., Edward I., and Edward IIL, 
ter do all the good and useful things I have told you 
o£ So you see that noblemen have been of great use 
in England. 
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When yon are older you will understand this 
better, and you yr\ 11 find out many more reasons to 
be glad that we have noblemen in our own dear 
oountry? 

Henry IV. died at Westminster, when ho had been 
king only fourteen years. Ho was wise and just, 
except in one thing ; and that was, that he punished 
persons who did not agree with the bishops about 
the proper way to worship God. Some good men, 
called Lollards, who loved to read the Bitle in 
English, were put in prison, and otherwise ill used, 
on that aocount. 


Chapter XXX. 

HENBY V. — 1413 to 1422. 

How Henry the Fifth was very gay and thoughtless when he 
was Prince of Wales, but became a great and wise King; ’"how 
he went to war with France, and gained the battle of Agincourt ; 
and how the people lamented at his death. 

J THINK you would have liked King Henry V., 
who was ofton called Harry of Monmouth. 

He was very good-natured and very gay; yet, 
when it was right to be grave and wise, he could 
be so, and we never had a braver king in England. 

I must toll you a little about his behaviour while 
he was a young man, and only Prince of Wales, before 
I say anything about the time when he was king. 

He was so merry, that the people ‘used to call him . 
Harry Mad-cap ; and though his father, King Henry 
IV., knew he had a great many good qualities, he 
was afraid he would always be too gay to make* a 
good king. 

Qnco, when he had been doing something wrong. 
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his father, who was ill at Windsor, sent for him, and 
he went directly in a very droll dress, that he had 
had made for some frolic ; it was of light blue Batin, 
and it had a great many odd puckers in the sleeves, 
and at every pucker he made the tailor leave a bit of 
blue thread and a tag like a needle. ' When the king 
saw, such a strange coat, he was a little vexed that 
he should dare to come to him, while he was so ill, 
in* it. A But Prince Harry said he was in such a , 
hurry to see his father, and to do whatever he wished 1 
for, that he could not sparo time to stake off the coat, 
^and so he came in it just as he was ; and his father 
forgave him because of his obedience. 

.Another time ho was strolling about in London 
with some idle merry companions, when he heard 
that one of his servants had behaved ill, end was 
carried before the chief judge, whoso name was Sir 
William Gascoyne. Ho went directly to the court 
where the judge was, and desired him to let his 
servant go, because he was the king’s son. But the 
judge refused, and said h© was sitting there for 
.the king himself, to do justice to everybody alike, 
and he would not let the man go till he 'had been 
punished. The prince was in too great a passion to 
think rightly at that moment, and he struck the 
chief justice. That wise and good man instantly 
ordered the ofiBcers to take the bold young prince to 
prison, and it was not till he had made very humble 
excuses that he ^forgave him, and set him free. * He 
said that such an act was worse in the king’s son 
than in anybody else ; because, as he was sitting in 
the court for the king, other people, if they offended, 
Wbre only subjects doing wrong, but the Prince, 
being the kibg’s son, as well as hife subject, was 
offending both king and father* Harry had the 
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sense 'to understand this, and when his passion was 
over he thanked the judge, promised never to behave 
so ill again, and kept his word* 

The king, .you may be sure, was pleased with the 
judge, who was not afraid to do justice on his son ; 
and ho praised his son for getting the better of his 
‘passion, and submitting to the judgo without' com- 
plaining. I must toll you that when Harry of 
Monmouth became king, he behaved to that same ’ 
judgo like a dutiful son to a good father, and said he 
knew he could trust his subjects to the man who 
had not been afraid to punish even him when he 
deserved it. 

Whon King Henry IV. died, the people were a 
little afraid lest their Mad-cap Harry should not 
make a good king, though he might be a merry one. 

But they soon saw they were mistaken. 

The first thing he did was to send away all his ■ 
foolish, wild companions, and almost the next was to 
make a friend of the wise Sir William Gascoyne, 
Chief Justice of England. 

None of our kings was ever more wise, or clever, • 
or bfavo, br fonder of doing justice ; and even now 
nobody in England ever thinks of Henry V. without 
loving him. 

In the very beginning of his reign there was a war 
with France. The poor king of Frafice was mad. 
His queen was a very wicked woman, and his son 
very young. All the noblemen were quarrelling 
with ofie another, and the whole together with the 
King of England. 

So Henry made ready, and sailed over to Franqe, 
and, after having taken a town called Harffetir. 
met a very large French army at a place called 
Aginoourt. 
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The English soldiers were tired with a long march ; 
they had had very bad weather to nyarch in, which 
made many of them ill, and they had not enough to 
•eat. But they loved the king ; they knew he was as 
badly off as they were, and h$ was so kind and good- 
-humoured, and talked so cheerfully to them, that in 
spite, of hunger, and weariness, and sickness, they 
went to battle in good spirits. The English bow- 
.men shpt their long arrows all at once with suoh 
force, that the French soldiers, especially those on 
horseback, were obliged to give way ; and in a very 
gjhort time Kiifg Henry won as great a victory at 
Agincourt, as Edward IH. and the Black Prince 
did at Crecy and Poitiers. One day, when you are 
older, you will read a most delightful play written 
by the poet Shakspeare about this battle, and some 
other parts of King Henry the Fifth’s life. 

Not long after the battle, Henry went to Paris, 
and there the princes and’ nobles told him that, if 
he would let the poor mad King Charles be called 
king while he lived, Henry and his childen should 
be always Kings of France. And so peace was made, 
and Henry governed France for a little while, and 
he married the French Princess Catherine, and they 
had a little son bom at Windsor, who was called 
Henry of Windsor, Prince of Wales, and was after- 
wards King Hgnry VI. 

Very soon afterwards, King Henry V. was taken 
very ill at Paris. # Ho found he was going to die.* so 
he sent for his brothers, and the other English* lords 
who were in France, and gave them a great deal of 
good advice about ruling England and France, and 
begged them to take great care of his little son. He 
. tbeh told his chaplain to chant some of the 'psalms 
to him, and died very quietly. 
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The English people cried and lamented bitterly, 
when they foiyid that they had lost their king. 

He was kind to them, and so true and honest, that 
even his enemies trusted entirely to him. He was 
very handsome, and sq good-humoured, that every- 
body who knew him liked his company ; so good and 
juht, that wicked men were afraid of him ; so wise, 
that his laws were the fittest for his people that 
could have been made at the time ; so brave, r that the 
very name of Henry, King of England, kept his 
enemies in fear. And above all this, he was most 
pious towards God. 


Chapter XXXI. 


HENRY VI.— 1422 to 1401. 


How Henry the Sixth became King while he was an infant ; how 
the Duke of Bedford governed in franco; how Joan of Arc 
persuaded thn Dauphin aud the French soldiers to take courage ; 
how they neaily drove the English out of France; how Joan 
was taken prisoner and put to death. 


JJENRY of Windsor, the poor little Trince of 
"Wales, was not a year old when his father 
died. Ho was made King of England directly, and 
became King of France soon after. 

The parliament that his wise father left gave 
good guardians and protectors to the little king, and 
to England and to France. 

The war in France began again, for the mad kitig 
having died, his son, who was almost as good for 
France as our Henry of Monmouth had been* for 
England, began to try to get back -all his father’s, 
kingdom. However, the Duke of Bedford, unde to 
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the little King of England, managed so well for the 
.English, that it really seemed as if France was 
always to he subject to the King of England. J 
. But it pleased God, for the good of both countries. 
. that it should not be so. % 

. When the people of France were so tired of war, 
b that they were not able to fight longer, and the 
king .himself had lost all hope of getting back his 
kingdom, one of the strangest things happened that 
I ever read about. 

A young woman called Joan of Arc, who was the 
servant at a country inn at Domremy in France, had 
heard a great many people talk about the sad state 
of all the country, and the great unhappiness of the 
young French Prince Charles. She thought about 
this so much, that at last she fancied that Gpd had 
sent her to help him to get back his kingdom, and 
• ’drive the English out of France. 

So she dressed herself like a young man, and got 
a sword and spear, and went to Chinon, a castle 
where the prbma was, and there she told him, and 
the few French nobles who wero with him, that, if 
they would only follow her when the English next 
attacked them, she would teach them how to conquer 
them. 

I should tell you, that the eldest son of the King 
of France was nailed the Dauphin, as the eldest son 
of the King of England is called Prince of Wales. 

Well, at first the dauphin and his friends thought 
that Joan was mad, but she began to talk to them 
so wisely, that they listened to her. She cheered the 
dauphin, who seemed quite without hope of saving 
his •kingdom ; she said that he ought to call him- 
pelf king directly, and go to Bheirns, where all the 
kings of France used to be crowned, and have 
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the crown put upon his head, that the people might 
know he was king- 

She told the nobles that the English, if they con- 
quered France, would take away their estates and 
make them beggars ; that it was shameful to let the 
poor young dauphin be driven from the kingdom of 
his forefathers ; and that they deserved to lose the 
name of nobles if they were afraid to fight for ‘their 
own country and king. 

Then she went among the common soldiers and 
the poor people. She said, God would have pity 
on them, if they would fight bravely against the 
English, who were strangers, and who only came 
to France to take all that was good from them, and 
spoil their towns, and trample down their corn, 
and kill their king, and make beggars of them all. 

So by the time the French and English met again 
in battle, the French had recovered their spirits. 
And when the king, and the nobles, and the people 
saw that young woman go in front of the army, and 
into every dangerous place, and fight better than 
any of tho bravest soldiers, they would have been 
ashamed not to follow her ; so that her bravory 
and her good advice did really begin to save her 
country. 

The French drove the English army away from 
Orleans, and Joan of Aro has been palled the Maid 
of Orleans ever since. 

The Maid of Orleans next persuaded the dauphin 
to go and have the crown set on his head, and b6 
make himself king ; and as soon as that was done, 
a great many people came to him, and he very soon 
had a large army, with which he drove the English 
ont of the best part of France. 

It was a grand sight when Charles the dauphin 
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went to Eheims, and was crowned, while all the 
nobles stood by, and the Maid of Oceans olose to 
him, holding the white flag of France in her hand. 

• I am sorry to tell you the end of the brave Maid 
.of Orleans. She was taken t prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, and kept in prison for some time. At last, 
, they were so cruel as to bum her alive, because they 
could not forgive her for saving her country and 
her kin& But thoy pretended she was a witch. 

Soon after this cruel murder the Duke of Bedford 
died, and by degrees the English lost everything in 
Franco but a very little comer of the country, out 
of all that Henry Y. had conquered. 

I shall end this chapter here, because we have 
nothing more to say about France for a long while ; 
but we shall have to read of some sad civil wars in 
England, which began at this time. 


. Chaptkb XXXII, 


HENBY VI. -Continued 


How Queen Margaret and Cardinal Beaufort are said to have 
caused Duke Humphrey to be murdered ; how the wars of the 
White and the Bed Boses were brought about ; how Edward of 
York was chosen King by the Londoners. 


TTENRY YT. grew up to be a very good but very 
weak man. He was married to a beautiful lady* 
called Margaret of Anjou, who was very fierce and 
cruel, and who behaved more like a man than a woman. 
She wanted to govern the kingdom entirely herself; 
and* as the only person she was afraid of was the 
king’s unde, Humphrey, the good Duke of Glou- 
cester, it is supposed that she agreed with Cardinal 
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Beaufort and another person, who hated Duke Hum- 
phrey, and that they had him killed very cruelly. 

Soon after this, as the queen and her friends be- 
haved so ill, several of the noblemen, most of the 
gentlemen in Parliament, and the people in London, • 
began to think it would be better to take away the 
crown from the poor king, who was too silly to 
govern for himself, and was often so ill that he 
could not even speak for days together. * 

The person they wished to make king was his 
cousin the Duke of York. 

I have read, that some gentlemen were walking 
together in the Temple garden after dinner, and dis- 
puting about the king and the Duke of York;. one 
of them took the king’s part, and said, that, though 
ho was silly, his little son Edward, who was just 
bom, might be wise; and he was determined to. 
defend King Henry and his family, and desired all 
who agreed with him to do as he did, and pluck a 
red rose, and wear it in their caps, as a sign that 
they would defend the family of Lancaster. k 

The gentlemen who thought it would be best to 
have tlie Duke of York for their king turned to a 
white-rose bush, and oach took a white rose, and 
put it in his cap, as a sign he loved the Duke of 
York ; and for more than thirty years afterwards 
the civil wars in England were called the wars of 
the Poses. 

At first, the party of York only wished Bichard, 
Duke of York, to be the king’s guardian, and govern 
for him ; and as Duke Bichard was wise and good, it 
might have been well for England if he had been 
allowed to do so. • . * 

But Queen Margaret raised an army to drive away- 
the Duke of York, and the first battle between the 
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people of the Bed Bose and the people of the WJiite 
Hose was fought at St, Alban's. 

The Yorkists gained the victory, and King Henry 
was taken prisoner. The queen, with the little 
.prince, wont to Scotland, and for some time the Duke 
©f York ruled the kingdom with the king's consent. 

# However, the queen found means to oome back 
to England, and to gather anothor great army, with 
whisk she fought the Duke of York's army several 
times, and at last beat him, at a place called Wake- 
field Green. She cut off the Duke of York's head, 
and stuck a paper crown upon it, and put it over 
one of the gates of York. 

Could you have thought a woman would be so 
cruel? 

One of her friends, called Clifford, did something 
still worso. He saw a very pretty boy, nicely 
dressed, along with an old clergyman, who was his 
tutor, trying to get away to some safe place after 
the battle: he asked who he was, and when the 
child said he yvas Rutland, the Duke of York's son, 
the fierce Clifford stabbed him to the heart with his 
dagger, although the poor boy and his good tutor 
fell upon their knees and begged for mercy. 

When the people knew of these two cruel things 
they began to hate Queen Margaret, and a great 
many went to tjie Duke of York's eldest son, Edward, 
and desired he would make himself king. 

Now this Edward was brave and handsome, and 
loved laughing and merriment, but he was .very 
cruel and too fond of pleasure. However, he was 
better than Margaret, and the people in London 
chofte him to be king, and so there were two kings 
*on .England for ten years; one, the King of the 
White Bose, that was Edward; and one, King of 
the Bed Bose, that was poor Henry. 
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Chapter XXXIII. 

EDWARD IV. Of YORK.— 1401 to 1483. 

* 

I low the Yorkists beat Queen Margaret at Hexham; how the' 
Queen and Prince escaped to Flanders ; why the Earl of Warwick 
was called the King maker ; how Prince Edward was murdered 
by King Edward's brothers ; how King Henry and the Duke of 
Clarence were put to death. 

TN those years, while there were two kings, nobody 
knew which king to o^ey. Few people minded 
the laws, and the armies of the Lancastrians and the 
Yorkists did a groat deal of mischief in every part 
of the country. A great many battles were fonght, 
and many thousands of Englishmen were killed. 

After one of these battles, which was fought at 
Towton, in the North, King Henry was obliged to 
hide himself for a long time in Scotland, and the' 
parts of England dose to it. He sometimes slept in 
the woods, and sometimes in caves, and was near 
dying of hunger. 

At last Queen Margaret contrived to gather 
another army; but the Yorkists beat her at Hex- 
ham, and King Henry was taken prisoner, and sent 
to the Tower. Queen Margaret and the young 
prinoe escaped into a wild forest. There they were 
met by some robbers, who took away the queen’s 
necklace and her rings, and then began to quarrel 
about .who should have the most. 

Queen Margaret took the opportunity of their 
quarrelling, and, holding her little son by the hand, 
she began running through the forest, in hopes* of 
meeting some of her friends ; but she only nMt with, 
another robber. She was afraid he would kill her 
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and the little prince, localise they bad nothing to 
give him. Margaret then fell upon her knees, and 
owned she was the queen, and begged tho robber to 
protect his king's sun. The robber was surprised, 
indeed, to soo the queen and prince by themselves, 
*half-starved, and weary with running in that wild 
place* Hut ho was a good-natured man, and took 
them under his care ; he got them somo food, and 
took them to a cottage to rest ; after which he con- 
trived to take them safely to the sea-side, where 
they got on board ship and went to Flanders. 

• 2\ow that. King Henry was safe in tho Tower of 
London, and Queen Margaret was gone abroad, 
everybody in England hoped there would ho an end 
to the civil wars, and King Edward of York mar- 
ried a beautiful lady called Elizabeth Woodville, and 
.he had a little son called Edward, and there was 
nothing hut feasting and rejoicing. 

But tho king had two brothers, George Duke of 
Clarence, who was rather foolish, and Kichard, who 
was young, brave, and clever, but deformed and 
wicked. The Duke of Clarence had married a 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, who had been 
very useful to the Yorkists. But he was vexed with 
the king for marrying without asking his advice 
so he determined to begin the civil war again. 

This Earl ofAVarwiek was a very brave man, hut 
he was very changeable ; at one time he fought for 
Edward of York, At another fur Margaret and Henry 
of Lancaster ; so, as he chose to call first one of Yhem 
king, and then tho other, ho was nicknamed the 
King-maker. Once Warwick forced King Edward 
to flee* from England, and put Henry on tho throne 
•again. But Edward came back, and Warwick was 
killed in a battle at Barnet, near London, and poor 
Henry was sent back to the Tower. 
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About three weeks after that battle of Barnet 
there was another at Tewkesbury, where Edward of 
York took Queen Margaret and her son Edward 
prisoners ; ,for they had come to England again, in 
hopes tlio Earl of Warwick would get the kingdom 
back for the Lancastrians. 

When they were brought before King Edward, 
he asked tlio boy how ho had dared to come to 
England. The brave lad answered, that 'he came 
to try to get back his father’s crown ; upon which, 
Edward cruelly struck him on the face, and his 
brothers Clarence and Gloucester, and two other 
lords, stabbed the poor prince in his mother’s sight. 

This was even more cruel than anything Margaret 
had ever dono. 

That miserable queen was sont to prison in the 
Tower immediately afterwards, where her poor hus-. 
band was a prisoner. But a very few days after 
the battle of Tewkesbury, Henry was found dead in 
his prison, and ho was most likely murdered. The 
King of Franco paid Edward a largo sum of money 
to set Queen Margaret free. 

Now, ‘all Edward of York’s enemies being either 
dead or overcome, he feasted and enjoyed himself, 
and was very wicked and cruel, nis foolish brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, quarrelled with the queen and 
her relations, and also with the Dukn of Gloucester. 
So Edward had Clarence sont to the Tower, where 
ho was put to death. Many people thought that 
the Duke of Gloucester murdered King Henry VI.‘. 
and caused the Duke of Clarence to be drowned in a 
cask of Malmsey wine ; but 1 am not sure of this. 

About four years after their deaths, King Edward 
IV. died, and left two little sons and ’five daughters; 

I oan say very little good of him, but that he was 
brave and handsome, and good-humoured in company ; 
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but then lie was cruel and revengeful : and -when 
the wars were over, he loved his own pleasuro and 
amusement too well to do anything good or useful 
" for the people, and he did them much wrong. 


Chapter XXXIV. 

IcDWABD V.— Only ten weeks of 1483. 

How Richard Duke of Gloucester was guardian totho young King 
Edward the Fifth ; how lie put Lord Hastings to death, and 
* made himself King; and how the little King Edward and his 
brother were murdered in the Tow cr. 

"DS7HEN Edward IV. died, his son Edward, Prince 
of Wales, was only thirteen years old; and 
his younger son, Richard, Duke of York, only ten. 

The Prince of Wales was with somo of liis rola- 
' tions at Ludlow, and the little duke with his mother 
in London. 

Their guardian was their uncle, Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, whose wicked and cruel deeds you 
read about in the last chapter. 

Now the Duke of Gloucester, whom the people 
called Crook-back, because he was deformed, wished 
to be king himself; but there were several noble- 
men who determined to prevent his depriving his 
little nephew of the kingdom ; and when the boy * 
was brought to London, and lodged in the palace in 
.the Tower, to keep him safe, as his uncle said* they 
tried to watch over him, and prevent any wrong 
from being done to him. But Richard of Gloucester 
was too cunning and too cruel for them. Ho con- 
, fcrived, in the* first place, to get the little Duke of 
York out of his mother’s hands, and to lodge him 
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in the Tower, as well as his brother. He next pre- 
tendod that ho«wantcd to talk with the little king's 
friends about the proper clay for setting the crown 
on his head, and letting the people see him as their' 
king. So the lords wffo wished well to the young 
princes all camo to the Tower, and were sitting togo-‘ 
* tlier waiting for the Duke of Gloucester. 

At last lie came, and said, very angrily, that he 
had found out several persons who were .making 
plans to put him to death, and had bribed some 
persons to poison him ; and then, turning to Lord 
Hastings, who was ono of young Edward’s be^t 
friends, asked him fiercely what the persons de- 
served who had dono so? “They deserve severo 
punishment,” said Lord Hastings, “if they have 
dono so.” — “T f! dost thou answer mo with ifs?” 
roared out Gloucester ; “ by St. Paul, I will not 
(lino till thy head is off ! ” 

The moment lie had said this he struck his hand 
upon tho table, and some soldiers came into the. 
room, lie made a sign to them to take away Lord 
Hastings, and they took him directly to tho court 
before tho windows. There they laid him down with 
his neck on a log of wood, and cut off his head, and 
tho cruel Gloucester went to his dinner. 

After this, nobody was surprised to hear that 
Richard had put to doath several mo$e of the king’s 
friends ; and that the next thing he did was to get 
the pcoplo to make him king, an4 to say that the 
young prince whb not lit to be a king. 

After this, he ordered both the little princes to be 
murdered in the Tower; and I will tell you how 
it was done. • . ‘ 

The governor of the Tower at that time was Sir. 
Robert Brackonbury, and Richard found that he was 
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so honest, that while he was there he would not let 
• anybody hurt the little princes, sotlyit he sent away 
Brackcnbury upon some business that was to take 
' him two or three days, and gave the keys to a 
wicked sorvant of his own to koep till Brackcnbury 
' came back. This bad man’s name was Tyrrell ; and 
he had no sooner got the charge of the little king and 
his brother, than he sent for two persons more wicked 
• evbn than himself, and promised them a great deal of , 
money, if they would go into the childrens room 
while they were asleep and murder them. 

• These twg men’s names were Dighton and Forrost. 



. ' Death of the little Princes in the Tower. 

They went into the room where the princes were 
both in the same bed. Their little arms were round 
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each. other’s necks, and their little cheeks close toge- 
ther. Their prayer-hook was lying close by them, 
and for a moment, when Forrest saw it, some good 
thoughts came into his heart, and he said he would* 
not kill the pretty children. But Digliton put him 
in mind of the money he had been promised, and' 
so they determined to do the wicked deed at once, 
and they took some cushions, and laid them over the 
poor children as they lay asleep, and smothered, 
them. 

'I lien they took them on their shoulders, and 
carried them to a little baek-staircaso, near thej,r 
room in the 'lower, and buried them in a great hole 
under the stairs, and threw a heap of stones over 
them ; and a long time afterwards, somo workmen, 
who wgro employed to repair that part of the Tower, 
found their bones in that place. 

And this was the end of our little King Edward 
the Fifth, and his brother York. 

Y r ou will read something about their sister Eliza- 
beth very soon. 


Chapter XXXV. 


RICHARD III. — 1483 to 1485. 


How Richard the Third tried to make the people his friends ; 
how the Duke of Buckingham rebelled and was put to death ; 
how Richard was killed at Bosworth fighting against the Earl 
of Richmond, who was made King. 


“DICHAED, Duke of Gloucester, had got himself 
made king, as I told you, before he murdered 
his young nephews in the Tower. The people* were 
told that the young princes had died suddenly. 

He tried to make the people forget the wicked 
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way in which ho came to be king by making, some 
good laws ; but he could not succeed The English 
could not love so base and cruel a man, and Rickard 

• had but a short and troublesomo reign. # 

The first vexation he had was caused by a cousin 
of his, the Duke of Buckingham, almost as bad a 
man as himself, who had hoi pod him in most of hisr 
bad deeds, but who did not mean to let him kill the 
.little princes. So the Duke got an army together, # 
and hoped by beginning a civil war to punish 
If i chard : but he was taken prisoner, and Diehard 
treated him as lie did Lord Hastings, that is, he 
cut off 'his head directly. 

But there was another cousin of Richard's, and 
a much better man, about whom 1 must tell you a 
great deal more, llis name was Henry Tu^or, Earl 
of Richmond. Now his father, Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, was related to the old princes of Wales, 
who you must remember were Britons, and his 
mother, the Countess of Richmond, was a lady of the 
family of Lancaster, or the Red Rose. Richard III. 
hated the Earl of Richmond, because ho knew that 
many people thought Henry ought to bo king, and 
he did everything lie could to injure him and his 
family. But Richmond himself was abroad, where 
Richard could not hurt him. ' 

But after $ little while Richmond wrote to his 
friends in England, that, if ttiey would be ready to 
help him when he came, he would bring with him 

• from abroad money and men, and then England 
might get rid of the wicked King Richard of the 
•White Rose, and take him instead for their king. 

•The best gentlemen in England immediately got 
ready to receive Richmond ; all the relations of the 
persons Richard had put to death were glad to join 

e 8 
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with him to punish that bad man. The people in 
Wales were delighted to think of having one belong- 
ing to their ancient princes to be their king, and, 
by the time Kiclimond landed at Milford Haven, he 
found quite a large arm;/ ready to follow him. 

Richard, who was brave, although ho was cruel, 
got ready a large army also to fight Richmond, and 
he met him at a place called Bosworth, in Leicester- 

, shire, where they fought a great battle. * 

I have read that King Richard, when he was lying 
in his tent the night before tho battle,' could not 
help thinking of all tho cruel things he had done^ 
Besides thoso I10 had killed in battle, he remembered 
the young prince Edward of Lancaster, whom he 
stabbed at Tewkesbury, and poor Ilonry VI., whom 
lie had . murdered in prison, and his own brother 
Clarence, whom he had caused to be killed. Then 
he began to think of Lord Hastings, and all his 
friends, six or seven, I think, whom he had beheaded, 
and his little nephews, who were smothered in the 
Tower, and his cousin Buckingham, and, last of all, 
his wife, Queen Anne, whom he had used so ill that . 
she died. * 

And so when ho got up in the morning he was 
tired and unhappy, and did not fight so well as he 
might have done. 

t However that might he, he was -killed in the 
battle of Bosworth Field. His crown was found 
upon the field of battle, and Sir William Stanley put 
it upon the Earl of Richmond’s head, upon which 
the wholo army shouted out “ Long live King Henry 
tho Seventh!” and so from that day the British* 
priuce, Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and heir ‘of 
Lancaster, was King of England. 
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Chapter XXXVI.* 

EENBY VIL — 148 6 to 1609. 

IIow Henry the Seventh united tlfe parties of the White and the 
Red Roses ; how Lambert Sirancl, and afterwards Perkin War- 
beck, rebelled against him, but were subdued ; how the people 
began to improve themselves in learning; how America was 
^discovered ; how King Henry did many useful things, but was 
not beloved by the people. « 

Y\7HEN the Earl of Richmond was made king, and 
called Henry VII., many persons began to be 
* afraid- that' the wars of the Roses would begin again. 
But Henry was a wise man, and ho had made 
friends of the party of York, by promising to marry 
his cousin Elizabeth, the sister of the little princes 
who were smothered in tho Tower. So,* as soon 
as he was crowned himself, and tho people had 
owned him for their king, he married Elizabeth ; 
and as Henry was King of tho Red Rose party, 
and she was Queen of the White Rose party, the 
people agreed better than they had done for more 
than thirty years, and England began to be quiet 
and happy. 

However, there were two disturbances in the be- 
ginning of Henry’s reign that I must toll you of. 
There was a very good-looking young man, called 
Lambert Simnel, that some people thought was very 
like the son of that Duke of Clarence who was 
killed in the Ttwcr ; and some persons, who* wished 
to plague Henry VIL, persuaded Lambert* to say 
he was young Clarence, and that he had run 
aw§ty from tho Tower, and had hidden himself till 
' after his uncle Richard’s death ; but that now, as 
Richard and his little cousins were all dead, he had 
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a right to he king. Some few Englishmen joined 
him, and a go^il many Iiish. hut in a battle at 
Stoke, in the North of England, they were all driven 
away, and Lambert was taken prisoner. 



Marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York. 


The king, who knew the poor young man had 
"been forced to do what he did by other people, did 
not send him to prison, but made him a turnspit in 
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his kitchen ; and as he behaved very woll there, he 
afterwards gave him the oaro of his # hawks. 

The second disturbance was of more consequence. 

* A young man, called Perkin Warbeck, was taught 
by one of King Henry’s enemies, the Duchess of Bur- 

“Wfcgundy, to call himself Richard Duke of York. 

Ho said that ho was the brother to the little king 
killed by Richard in tho Tower, and that Dighton 
and Eprrest could not bear to kill them both, and # 
that I10 had hidden himself till he could get to tho 
duchess, who, as I10 said, was his aunt. 

# Now King Henry knew this story was not true, 
yet it voxed him very much. For Perkin Warbeck 
prevailed on several noblemen in Ireland to take his 
part, and I10 went to Scotland, and got tho kiug to 
believe him, and to let him marry a beautiful young 
lady, named Catharine Gordon, tho king’s own 
cousin, and to march into England with an army, 
where he did a great deal of mischief before King 
Henry’s army could drive him away. Then Perkin 
sailed to Cornwall, and collected a small army ; hut 
after doing just enough mischief to make everybody 
fear him and his people, ho was taken prisoner by 
King Henry, who kept him some time in the Tower : 
at last he was hanged at Tyburn, and nobody was 
sorry for him but his poor wife Lady Catharine. 

King Henry sent for that unfortunate lady, an<^ 
took her to tho queen, who treated her very kindly, 
and made her ljvo with her, and did all she could to 
make her happy again. • 

England was quite quiet for the rest of King 

• Henry’s reign; and Wales, which had been ill-treated 
.by. the Kings of England ever since Edward I. con- 
quered it, Was made more happy by Henry, He 
made laws for treating the Welsh like the English, 
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and from that time they have been like one people 
with ns. f 

As there was no fighting, the young men began to 
try to improvo themselves in learning. Some years • 
before that time, some clever men in Germany had 
found out how to print books instead of copying them 
in writing, so thero were a great many more books, and 
more people could learn to read. The young men in 
Cambridge and Oxford began to read the good books 
that had been forgotten in the wars of the Roses, . 
and they were ashamed to find that there were not “ 
half a dozen men in England who knew anything 
at all about Greek. I think one of those few was 
Grocyn, a teacher at Oxford. 

But the English had soon a very good Greek 
toaclicr. A young man born at Canterbury, called 
Thomas Linacre, after learning all he could at the 
school in his own town, and at Oxford, went to travel . 
in Italy, where the most learned men in the world 
lived at that time. These learned men soon found 
out that Thomas Linaero was very clever indeed, and 
so they helped him to learn everything that he 
desired, for the sake of improving his own country 
when ho came back. He studied everything so care- 
fully, that on his return to Oxford the greatest and 
wisest mon went to him to be taught Greek, besides 
many other things he had learned in his travels. 

° lie was chosen to be tutor to the king's eldest son, 
rrinoo Arthur, and ho was afterwards tutor to some 
of thp next king’s children. He foas the greatest 
physician in England, and before he died he founded 
the same College of Physicians that we have now. , 

In the next chapter we Bhall have a great d$al to 
read about several of Linaore’s scholars ; but I tell 
you about him now, that you may know that it was 
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in this king’s time that the gentlemen of England 
began to think of reading and studying, instead of 
doing nothing but fight. 

About this time, sailors fi»m Europe first found 
their way to America. Christopher Columbus wont 
from Spain, Amerioo Vespucci from Italy, and Sebas- 
tian Cabot from England. They all arrived safe at 
the other sida of tho wido ocean, and then it -was first 
known* for certain that there was such a place as m 
America. How surprised all their friends must havo 
been, when they came home, and told of the strange 
things they .had seen I Tho trees and tho flowers 
wero all different from ours. Tho birds were larger, 
and had more beautiful feathers ; tho butterflies had 
gayer colours than wo had ever seen. Then they 
brought homo turkoys, which they found, in tho 
woods, and potatoes, which they had oaten for tho first 
time, to plant in our fields and gardons. But I 
should fill a whole book if I tried to tell you of all 
the things that were brought from tho now coun- 
tries found out in Henry Vll.’s time. 

We must now think of the king himself a little. 
His wife, Elizabeth of York, was dead. She left four 
children, Arthur and Henry, Mary and Margaret. 
Mary became Queen of France, and Margaret Queen 
of Scotland. Arthur, who was the eldest, was good 
and clever, bijt very sickly, and ho died beforo liis f 
father ; so Henry was the next king. 

Henry VII. w as a V01 T w * eo ma n, and a severe 
king. His greatest fault was loving money, so that 
he took unjust ways to get it from his subjects. 
•He was very unwilling to spend anything upon 
hifiaself or other people. But yet he laid out a 
great deal of* money in building a great palace at 
Richmond, and in adding a beautiful chapel to 
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Westminster Abbey, and in other fine buildings. 
He sent to Italy, for painters and sculptors, to make 
pictures and statues ; and he was fond of en- 
couraging learning an<l trade. 

liut though he did nuftiy good and useful things, 
nobody loved him ; and when he died there were 
very few persons indeed sorry- for him. 


CHAPTER X XXVII. 

HENRY VIII.-15O0 to 1547. 

How Henry the Kighth made vyar upon Scotland and France, and 
gained the battle of Flodden and the battlo of the Spurs ; how 
he met the King of Franco in the Field of the Cloth of Gold; 
how Cardinal Wolsey fell into disgrace, and died. 

T HAVE so many things to tell you about Henry 
1 VIII., that 1 dare say I shall fill three chapters. 

When he first became king, everybody liked him. 
He was very handsome, and generous, and good- 
humoured. Insides all that, ho was very clever, 
and very learned ; ho liked the company of wise 
mon, and treated them all very kindly. One of his 
groat amusements after dinner was to invite the 
greatest scholars and the cleverest men, such as 
( clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and painters, to go 
and talk with him. And so ho learned a great deal 
from hearing what they said. 

But* as Henry grew older, I am sorry to say that 
he changed very much, and became cruel and hard- 
hearted, as you will read by and by. 

The wise old king, Henry VII., had been voiy 
careful to keep peace with the French and Scotch 
all his lifo, but the young king liked the thoughts 
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of gaining a little glory by fighting : so very soon 
after he becamo king, lie had a w$r with Franco, 
and another with Scotland. 

The war with Scotland cnd^d sadly for the Scotch. 
The English army was conftnanded by a very brave 
and clover nobleman, named the Earl of Surrey, and 
he had with him several brave lords and knights: 
The Scotch jarmy was almost all made up of the 
beldesi; and best men in Scotland, with their own * 
king, James the Fourth, to command them. The 
two armies met at a place called Flodden Field. 
# They fou glut all day ; sometimes ono side got the 
better,' and sometimes the other ; so when night 
came, nobody knew which had beaten the other. 
But in tho morning, the Scots found that tlioy had 
lost their king, whom they all loved very much, 
and that with him tho best and bravest of the Scot- 
tish nobles had been killed. 

After this there was peace between Scotland and 
Efigland. 

As to King Henry’s war in France, it did not last 
very long. 1 told you Henry was young, and wished 
for the kind of glory that princes gain by. fighting. 
But he forgot, that, besides the glory, there must 
bo a great deal of fatigue and suffering : so, after 
one battle, he was very glad to have peace again. 
That one battle was called the battle op the spurk^ 
because the French made more use of their spurs, to 
make their horses run away, than of their sjvords 
to fight with. 

Not long after this battle, the old French king 
died. The new king was called Francis I. He was 
airiest as young as Henry VIII. He was hand- 
some, too, and very fond of gaiety, and dancing, 
and riding, and feasting, and playing at fighting, 




Henry VIII. embarking for France. 


They met near a place called Ardres, in France.. 
The richest noblemen, both of France and England, 
and their wives and daughters, were there. The tents 
they feasted in were made of silk, with gold flowers ; 
their dresses were covered over with gold and jewels ; 
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even their very horses were dressed up with silk 
and golden fringes ; and there was feasting, and 
dancing, and jousting, and music every day. 

Tho two kings amused themselves with dancing, 
and all sorts of games, till last they found it was 
time to go homo, and mind tho affairs of their own 
kingdoms. 

This meeting was called tiik field of this clotii 
■of* gold* because there was so much gold in tho 
‘drosses and tents, and tho ornaments used by tho 
kings and their lords and ladies. 

• Besides the two kings who wero at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, there was a great man that you 
must know something about. # Ilis namo was VVolsey. 
lie was a clergyman, and in the time of King Ilenry 
VII. he was known to be very clever indeed. But 
Henry VIII. first made him a bishop, and then the 
.Pope (who you know is the Bishop of Home) gave 
him the rank of Cardinal. 

^n those days a cardinal was thought to be almost 
as great a man as a king. He dressed in long fine 
/silk robes, trimmed with fur, and when he went 
out he wore a scarlet hat, with a broad brim, and 
fine red cords and tassels. 

This Cardinal Wolsey was very clever, as I told 
you, and very learned ; ho was one of the scholars 
at Oxford vfjien Thomas Linacro taught Greek 
there ; and with a part of tho great riches that he. 
got from the king he built the great college, called 
•Christ Church, at Oxford, and a school at Ipswich, 
the town where he was bom. lie also built the great 
•palace of Hampton Court, and made a present of it 
.to the king. And these you know wero all useful 
things. 

But Cardinal Wolsey was proud and insolent to 
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all tfye nobles, and cruel to the poor ; so most people 
hated him. 4 U( 1 sonm persons told the king that 
the cardinal spoke ill of him, and that ho boasted 
of being richer and more powerful than the king. 
So Henry, who was very passionate, ordered all his 
riches to bo taken away from him suddenly, and 
sent for him to London, where I am almost sure 
he intended to order his head to be cut off. But 
the cardinal fell ill and died on the road. His test 
words were — “ If I had served God as diligently as 
I have served the king, lie would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs.” 

Now 1 must end this chapter. In the next I shall 
tell you about King Henry’s six wives. 


Chapter XXXYIII. 

HENBY VIII -Continued. 

IIow King Henry married six times ; and how he got rid of his 
wives when ho wus tired of them. 

JJENItY VII I. *8 first wife was Catherine of Arra- 
gOH. She was a princess from Spain, who 
came to England to be married to Prince Arthur, 
King Henry’s brother. But, as you read in the 
chapter before the last, Prince Arthur died when 
he was very young, and Catherine v. as married to 
Henry, 

They had only one daughter, the Princess Mary, 
who camo to be Queen of England, as you will read, 
how, though Henry was very fond of his wife for a 
great many years, he grew tired of her at last, and 
wished very much to marry a beautiful young lady* 
who lived with Queen Catherine. 

He determined to get some of those people who 
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are always willing to do as their king plcasos, in- 
stead of being honest and doing only what is right, 
to find out 6ome excuses for sending away good 

• Queen Catherine, for indeed she was very good, and 

Joved the king very dearly? So at last the} 7 found 

some, which you could not understand if I told you ; 
and they divorced Queen Catherine, that is, they 
sent her aw qy from the king, and said he might 
marry anybody elso that lie pleased. 

• The good queen livod about throe years after- 
wards, sometimes at Ampthill, sometimes at other 
yountry places, and died at Kimbolton. 

The Second wifo of Henry was the beautiful young 
lady, Anne Boleyn, whose daughter, Elizabeth, be- 
came Queen of England after her sister Mary. But 
now King Henry, who had found out that he could 
make excuses for sending away one wife, began to 
wish for another change. 

Ijnldpyou Anno Boloyn was young and beautiful. 
Sim was also clever and pleasant, and I believe really 
good. But the king and some of his wicked friends 
pretended that she had done several bad things ; and 
as Henry had become very cruel as well a$ change- 
able, he ordered poor Anno’s head to be cut off. 

On tho day she was to suffer death she sent to beg 
the king to be kind to her little daughter Elizabeth. 
She said to t^o last inomont that she was innocent ; 
she prayed God to bless the king and tho people/ 
and then she knelt down, and her head was cut off. 

. I ought to Have told you, that, before shp was 
brought out of her room to be beheaded, she said to 

• the gentleman who w r ent to call her, “ I hear the 
executioner is very skilful ; my neck is very small 

rand she put -her hands round it and smiled, and 
made ready tp go to die. 
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The cruel king married another very pretty 
young woman Jhe very next day. Her name was 
Jane Seymour, and sho had a son, who was after- 
wards King Edward VI. Sho died twelve days 
after tho little prince iVas horn, or perhaps Henry, 
might have used her as ill as he did poor Anno 
'Boloyn. 

Tho king’s fourth wife was found for him hy his 
minister, Thomas Cromwell. She was tho PrincCss 
Anno of Cloves, a German lady. But Henry took ' 
a dislike to her looks, so he put lior away as he did 
Queen Catherine, and gavo her a house to livo in 
and a good deal of money to spend, and thought no 
more about her. 

Next he married the Lady Catherine Howard; 
hut a very few months afterwards he accused her of 
some had actions; and he had her beheaded. So 
ho had put away two of his wives, ho had cut 
olF tho heads of two others, and only one 
a natural death. No wonder tho young ladiesTu 
England were afraid to let the king sec them, lost 
ho should ask any one to marry him ! 

At last he found a lady, named Catherine Farr, 
who was a widow. She was very clever, and con- 
trived to keep the passionate and cruel king in good 
humour till he died, when I dare say Bhe was not 
t sorry to find herself alive and safe, f<^ he had once 
intended to put her to death like Anne Boleyn. 

Now we will end this chapter # about Henry’s 
wives* You will find that as he grew old he g ikpr’ 
more ajid more passionate and cruel; and 
I have to tell you about some other parts of hia ' 
reign, in the next chapter, you will see that. he 
grew wicked in almost everything. 
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Chapter XXXIX. 

HENRY VIII.- Continued. 

iow the Pope and the friars imposed upon the people; how dis- 
putes arose in England about religion; how King Henry seined 
the convents and turned out the monks and nunB ; how he 
called himself Supreme Head of the Church, and put many people 

to death who dul not agree with him in all things. 

• 

•TN several parts of our history we have read of 
the Pope, that is, tho Bishop of Koine. When 
r I^homas a Becket was murdered in the reign of 
Henry II., I told you it was done after a rjuarrel 
l>etween tho king and Thomas, because Thomas 
wanted the Pope to have *tho power to punish 
clergymen in England, or to let them go without 
punishment, when they did wrong, without earing 
•’at all what the law and the right might be. 

Novsr^nftore than three hundred years had passed, 
jjcvu the Popes pretended every year to have more 
and more power. And a great many new kinds of 
clergymen, especially the friars, had begun to go 
about the country, doing nothing themselves, and 
pretending that the people ought to give them meat, 
and drink, and lodging, because they could read and 
say prayers. Besides that, they used to pretend to 
cur© diseases, by making people kiss old bones, or 
bits of rag, and other trash, which they said had 
once belonged to some holy person or another, which 
.was as wicked as it was foolish. It was wipked 
to trill such lies. It was foolish, because the cures 
thtrc God has • appointed for diseases are only to be 
learned by care and patience, and have nothing to 
do with such things as old bones and rags. 

However, almost everybody believed these things 
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for a long time. But at last, people began to read ■ 
more books, as I told you in the chapter about. 
Henry VII.; and they learned how foolish it was 
to believe all the friars had said. 

One of the first books they began to read was the*. 
Bible, in which tlioy found the commands of God ; 
and they saw that all men. ought to obey the laws 
of the countries they live in. And they found that 
clergymen might marry, and that, though they 
ought to bo paid for teaching the people, they had 
no business to live idle. 

It was not only in England that the peoplo began 
to think of these things, but in all other countries, 
especially in Germany, where a learned man, named 
Martin Luther, was the first who dared to tell the 
clergymen how ill ho thought thoy behaved, and to 
try to" persuade all kings and princes to forbid the 
Popo’s messengers and priests to meddle with 
tho proper laws of tho country. There w^ e many 
other tilings he found fault with very justlyTVhich 
1 cannot tell you now, as we must think of what 
was done in England. 

You have not forgotten that I told you that, 
gentlemen began to study a great deal in the reign 
of Ilenry VII., and I promised to tell you something 
about Thomas Linacre’s scholars. 

One of these was a gentleman of Botterdam, in 
Holland, who came to England on purpose to learn 
Greek. Ilis name was Erasmus, and he was famous 
for writing better Latin than anybody had done 
since the time of the old Homans. 

Another was Sir Thomas More, who was Lord 
Chancellor of England during part of Henry YIII‘ *s 
reign ; he was- very learned and wise, and, besides; 
that, very good-humoured and cheerful. 
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Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were very great 

• friends, especially when Sir Thomas was young; 
and they used to writo pleasant letters and hooks, 
Yo show how wrong those jpersons wore who be- 

• lieved in the foolish stories told by the friars, and 
how wicked many of the clergymen wero, who 

§ lived idle lives, and passed their time in eating and 
drinking, and •many bad things, instead of teaching 
therpeopk), as it was their duty to do. 

* Besides these two great friends, there wore several 
others, especially Tonstall and Latimer, who both 
are remembered to our time for being learned and 
good, and who wore taught by Li nacre. 

By degrees, the English Jieard all that Martin 

• Luther said in Germany about the Tope and his 
messengers, and tho bad part of the clergymen ; and 
many disputes arose among the people. Some said 

‘ that we had no business to obey the Pope at all in 
anything*, and that many of the things the clergy- 
jv'in of Borne taught were wicked and falso, and that 
God would punish those who believed them, now 
that they could read the Bible, and learn for them- 
selves what was right. , 

Others said that those things wero not falso, and 
that we ought to believe them ; and as to the Pope, 
we ought to obey him in everything about our 
churches and cur prayers, and the way of worship- 
ping God. 

But the thing, that made the people, who took 
the opposite side in the dispute, most angry, was the 
quantity of land and money that the clergymen had 
persuaded different people to give them. 

Those who were against the Pope said that the 
clergymen had deceived the people, and* had pre- 
tended that they could prevail upon God to forgiye 

H 2 
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their* worst bids, if they would only give their landB 
and money to< the churches and convents, that the 
monks and friars might live in idleness. 

The others, who were for the Pope, pretended 
that clergymen were hotter and wiser than others, ■ 
and therefore they ought to live in comfort, and 
grandeur, and leisure, and to have more power 
and money than other men. 

^ ow 1 believe the truth is, that in those days Hie 
clergymen were a great deal too rich and power- 
ful, and that they oppressed the people in every 
country, and that they tried to keep them from 
learning to read, that they might not find’ out the 
truth from the Biblo and other good books. 

However, in England there were a great many - 
good men on both sides. 

At first, the king took the part of tho Tope, and, 
as ho was very fond of showing his learning, he 
wrote a book to defend him against Martii^iijither ; 
in return for which tho l’opo called Henry the 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 

But soon afterwards King Henry began to change 
his mind. Ho thought the English clergymen would 
bo better governed if the King of England were at 
their head instead of the Pope. Then he thought 
that, if all the convents were pulled down, and the 
t monks and nuns made to live lik«o other people, 
instead of idly, without doing anything, he might 
take their lands and money and give to his servants, 
or spend himself, just as he liked. 

As soon as Henry thought of these things, he set 
about doing what he wished. He would not listen 
even to the old men and women, who had lived in 
the convents till they were too old to work; he 
turned them all out. He would not listen to some 
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good advice about leaving a few convents for those 

. who took care of the strangers and sick people, but, 
like a cruel and passionate man as he was, he turned 
them all out : many of them actually died of hunger 

• and distress, and many more ended their lives as 
beggars. 

* Yet, although Henry - was so cruel to the monks 
and priests, hew would not allow the people to change 
many of ^he things that tho followers of the Tope 
were most to blame for. He was glad enough to be 
master, or, as ho called it, sunn mi; iikad of tho Eng- 
lish church and clergy, and to take tho lands and 
money from tho convents and abbeys. But ho would 
not lot everybody read the Bible, and would insist 

. upon their worshipping Gocf as ho pleased, not in 
tho way they believed to be right. 

I have already told you that many very good 
men wished a great many changes to bo made in 
the manner of worship, in teaching the people, and 
letting them read ; besides taking some of tho lands 
and money of. the convents, and forcing the clergy- 
men to use the rest of their riches properly. Besides, 
they wished the clergymen to be allowed to piarry. 

The chief persons who wished for these changes 
were — Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury; Latimer, 
Bishop of Worcester ; Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
all very learned men ; and they had most of the 
gentlemen and many of the people with them. 

Those who followed after these wise men w’ero 
palled Protestants. 

But there were many great and good men who 
thought that the clergymen might alter some small 
things for the better, but they would not consent to 
pulling down the convents, nor taking their lands 
and money, nor to change the way of worshipping 
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God, * nor to the king’s being at the head of the 
Church of England, instead of the Pope. These men 
were called Papists. 

At the head of them wore — Sir Thomas More; 
Tons tall, Bishop of Durnam ; War ham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and most of the lords in the kingdom. 

Now King Henry, although he chose to change 
the way of worship a little, and liked very well, as 
I said before, to get all tho lands and money into 
his hands, still wanted to go on with some of the 
worst customs of the old clergymen, and, according 
to his cruel temper, he made some very hard laws, 
and threatened to burn people alive who would not 
believe what he believed, and worship God in the 
way he chose. 

Many people, who could hardly understand what 
the king meant, were really burnt alive, according to 
that wicked law : but the thing that showed Henry’s 
badnoss more than any other, was his ordering Sir 
Thomas More’s head to be cut off 1 , because he would 
not do as tho king wished, nor say what ho did not 
think was true. But I will write a chaptor about 
that gopd man on purpose, after we have done with 
this wicked King Henry. 

Besides putting Sir Thomas More to death, the 
king cut off the heads of Bishop Fisher, the Marquis 
of Exeter, Lord Montague, Sir Edward Nevil, and, 
most shocking of all, the head of an old lady with 
grey hairs, named Margaret Plantagenet, only be- 
cause her son, Reginald Pole, afterwards called 
Cardinal Pole, would not come to England when 
Henry invited him. 

I dare say you are tired of reading of so ‘much 
wickedness. 1 am sure I am tired of writing it, and 
I .will only mention one thing more. A few days 
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before Henry died he ordered the Earl of Surrey’s 
head to be cut off. • 

This Earl of Surrey was the most polite and 
pleasant, and learned young t gentleman in England. 
And Henry hated him only because he was good ; 
and he was going to cut off the head of Surrey’s 
father, the old Duke of Norfolk, but the King died 
the night before that was to have been done, and 
so Ithe Duke was saved. I do not bolieve that there 
'was one person in England who could be sorry 
when llenry jliod, and most of the people were very 
glad. Even now, whenever his name is mentioned, 
we think of everything that is wicked. 


Chapter XL. 

•How Sir Thomas More studied law, and became an orator ; the 
wise and good men who visited him ; how he was for some time 
in the King’s favour, but was afterwards imprisoned and put 
to death, because he would not do everything the king wished. 

117"ELL, my dear little Arthur, we have done with 
the cruel King Henry VIII., and I a\n going 
to keep my promise, and write a little chapter about 
Sir Thomas More. 

We read in the chapter about Henry VII., that in 
his reign the young gentlemen of England began to 4 
study and read, and even to write books, instep of 
spending all their time in fighting or hunting. And 

• 1 told you that Thomas Linacre, the great physician, 
taught a great many gentlemen at Oxford to read 
Und write Greek, and that Sir Thomas More was one 
of his scholars. 

• Sir Thomas More’s father wished him to be a 
lawyer, and, though he did not like it himself, .he 
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loft his other learning ami studied law to please his 
father, and hoibecame a great lawyer. 

lie was handsome and good-natured, very cheerful, 
and fond of laughing. Ho had a pleasant voice, and 
it is said that ho was the firbt Englishman who 
could he called an orator, that is, a man who can 
speak well before a great number of others (uh a 
clergyman does when ho preaches in a* large church ), 
and either teach them or persuade them to- think or 
do as ho wishes. 

But what you will like best to hear is, how good 
ho was to his little son and his daughters : he used 
to laugh with them and talk with them, and as ho 
had a pretty garden round his house at Chelsea, ho 
used to walk and play with them there. 

besides this, he was so kind to them, that he had 
the best masters in England to teach them different 
languages, and music, and they used to have very 
pleasant concerts, when his wife and daughters used 
to play on different instruments, and sing to him 
Ho was very fond of painting, and had the famous 
painter, Hans Holbein, in his house a long time. 

JSoniefimos he and his children read pleasant books 
together, and ho was particularly careful to instruct 
his little girls, and they read and wrote Latin very 
well, besides being very good workwomen with their 
needles, and understanding how to £ake care of a 
house. 

You may think what a happy family this was, 
and Jiow much all the children and the parents 
loved one another. All the best men that were 
then alive used to come now and then and Bee Sir 
Thomas More and his family. There was the famous 
Erasmus, whom I mentioned before’; and Bishop 
Tqnstall, who often contrived to save people from 
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the cruel Henry, when ho had ordered them -to be 
burnt ; and Bishop Latimer, who da*ed to speak the 
Imtli to Henry, even when ho threatened to cut his 
•head off; and I Van Colet, who began that good 
school at St. Paul's, in London, for boys whose 
parents were too poor to havo them properly taught. 
You may think how happy Sir Thomas More was at* 
Chelsea, loving his wife and children, who wore all 
good, an*l most of them clover, and seeing his good 
• and wise friends every day. 

But you know that God gives men duties to do for 
tjie country they live in, as well as for themselves ; 
and as Sir Thomas More was a lawyer, ho was 
obliged to attend to Ion business, and when ho bo- 
came a judge, it took up so much of his time that he 
could not bo so much at his house at Chelsea as 
lie wished. It was still worse when Henry VIII. 
made him Lord Chancellor of England, and required 
most of his spare time to talk with him, instead of 
letting him go home. 

For some time King Henry liked him very much, 
and everybody was in hopes that he might make the 
king a better man. % 

But Henry was too bad and too cruel to take 
advice. The first dislike ho showed to Sir Thomas 
More was because that honest man told him it was 
a great sin to $end away his good wife, Catherine of f 
Arragon, and marry another woman while she was 
alive. Afterwrards he was angry with him because 
.he would not leave off his own way of worshipping 
God, and do as Henry pleased, though ho tried every 
means to persuade him to do so. 

At -last the king sent him to prison on that account, 
and kept him there a whole year, and sent all sorts 
of people to him, to try and get him to say the king 
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was in th$ right, whatever he might say or do, and 
particularly tli*^ it was right for him to be called 
the Supreme Head of the Church of England. 

But More would not tell a lie. He knew his duty 
to God required him to 'speak the truth; and as lie t 
thought the king wrong, he said so boldly. This so 
enraged the cruel tyrant, that ho determined to put 
him to death ; but ho made believe to be sorry, and 
said he should have a fair trial, and sent for .him out 
of prison, and mado a number of noblomen and gentle- 
men ask him the same things over again that ho had 
been askod in prison before. And as ho still gave thg 
same answers, the king ordered his head to bo Out off. 

In all the whole year he had been in prison he 
had only been allowed 'to see his wife once ; and 
his eldest daughter Margaret, who was married to a 
Mr. Roper, once also. The cruel king now ordered 
that ho should bo kept in prison, without seeing any 
of his family again l>cforo his death ; but Margaret 
Roper waited in the street, and knelt down near 
where he must pass, that ho might give her his 
blessing. Then she determined to try to kiss her 
own dear father beforo he died ; so, without minding 
tlio soldiers who were carrying him to prison, or the 
crowd which were standing round, she ran past 
thorn all and caught her father in her arms, and 
kissed him over and over again, and crjod so bitterly 
*that even the soldiers could not holp crying too. 

On the day Mores head was to be cut off, his dear 
daughter wrote to him for hersolf and all the family- 
to take leave of him. The cruel king had forbidden 
him to have even pen and ink to write to his chil- . 
ilren ; but he found a bit of coal, and wrote with it 
a few words : “ Dear Megg, I never liked your manner . 
better to me than when you kissod me last,” 
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The only tiling More begged of the king on the 
day he was beheaded was, that hig dear daughter 
might be allowed to go to his funeral ; and he felt 
happy when they told him all his family might go. 

After Sir Thomas More’s head was cut off, the 
cruel king ordered it to be stuck upon a pole on Lon- 
don bridge; but Margaret ] toper soon contrived to 
get it down. , She kept it carefully till she died, and 
then it jvus buried with her. 4 

As long as there are any good people in the world, 
Sir Thomas More and his daughter will be loved 
whenever their names are heard. 


Chapter XLI. 


EDWARD VI.— 1547 to 1553. 


How Edward the Sixth waB taught to be a Protestant; how the 
Protector Somcract wont to war in Scotland ; how he caused 
liis brother to be beheaded, and was afterwards beheaded him- 
self ; how the Duke of Northumberland persuaded the King to 
leave the kingdom to Lady Jane Grey. , 


TyilEN King Henry VJII. died, his only bon, who 
’ V was but nine years old, was made king by tho 


name of Edward VI. 

Of course the little prince could not do much of 
a king’s proper business himself; but his guardians, - 
and especially his mother’s brother, managed tho 
.kingdom tolerably well for him at first. 

The little boy was very gentle and fond of learning. 

, He was gay and clever too : he wrote down in a book 
every day what he had been about, and seemed to 
wish to do what was right ; so the people thought 
they might have a really good king. 
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I told you, when I mentioned the alteration in 
religion in Henjy Vlll.’s reign, that though nearly 
all tho nobles continued Papists, yet that the gentle- 
men and the people wero mostly Protestants. Now * 
King Edward’s uncles add teachers were Protestants,, 
and they taught the young king to be one also, and 
laws wort! made by which all -the people in England 
were ordered to bo Protestants too. 

The Bible was allowed to be read by everybody 
k who chose it, in English, and the clergymen were * 
ordered to say the prhyors in English instead of 
Latin, which very few could understand. The king 
was declared to bo the head of the church ; clergy- 
men were allowed to marry ; and thoso persons whom 
Ilenry VIII. had put in 'prison were set freo. 

All these things wero not only good for tho people 
then, but they have been of use ever since. As the ' 
English clergymen, and schools, and colleges, have 
had no foreign Pope to interfere with them, they 
have been able to teach such things as are good and 
useful to ‘England. Clergymen who are married, 
and have families living in the country among the 
farmers and cottagers, may set good examples and 
teach useful things, by tho help of their wives 
and children, which the clergy who were not mar- 
ried could never do. 

And as for reading the Biblo, and trying prayers 
'in English, it must bo better for us all to learn our 
duties, and speak of our wants to God, in the language 
we understand best. 

For theso reasons the reign of Edward VI. is 
always reckoned a very good one for England. 

There were, however, some very wrong things 
done in it, and some unhappy ones, owing to tho . 
king’s being sc very young. 
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I told you be was only nine years old when ho 
came to be king. Thoso in whoso* care his father 
had placed him and the kingdom, allowed ono of the 
king’s uncles, the Duke of Somerset, to become his 
.chief guardiun and adviser, and ho is always called 
the Lord Protector Somerset. 

A quarrel which lfcnry VIII. had begun with 
Scotland was carried on by Somerset, who went him- 
sdlf to Scotland with an army, and beat tho Scots at^ 
the battle of L'inkie; but the war did no good, and 
was not even honourable to England. Somerset 
offered to majco peace if the Scottish lords would 
allow their young Queen Mary to marry our young 
King Edward, when tho children were old onough, 
aud then England and Scotfand might have been ono 
kingdom from that time. 

I should tell you that tho last king of Scotland, 

, James V., was dead, and that his widow was a French 
lady, and ruled tho kingdom, with the help of the 
Scottish nobles, for her little daughter, who was tivo 
years old. She and tho nobles at that time wero 
Papists, and would not allow Mary to marry the 
Protestant King Edward of England, but sent her 
to Franco, wlioro she married a French prince, and 
was Queen of France for a little while. 

When the Protector Somerset came back from 
Scotland, tho^reat Lords at first seemed glad to see 
him ; but by degrees they made the young king 
think very ill of him. Besides, many hated Somerset 
* for his pride, lie pulled down several chui olios and 
bishops’ palaces, to make room for his own palace in 
the Strand. The other great building that now 
stands in the same place is still called Somerset 
Some. 

1 am sorry to tell you that one of the Protectors 
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enemies was his own brother, Lord Seymour of 
Sudely, a very Jrrave but bad man, who was the 
High Admiral of England. 



The Protector Somerset accusing his Brother before King 
Edward VI. 


Now the Admiral wished to be the king’s guardian 
instead of Somerset ; and he was trying to do thi$ 
by force. So he was seized and tried ; and his own 
brother, the Protector, signed the order for him to 
be beheaded. 
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Somerset did this to save his own life ; but soon 
after this his enemies grow too strong for him, and 
Lord Warwick, who had become the chief ruler, got 
’ the king to sign an order to behead* Somerset. 

. Although he was a king/the poor boy must have 
been very unhappy. He had been persuaded to 
order his own two uncles to be beheadod; and 
although he* had two sisters, ho could not make 
friends avith them, because they were brought up to 
think all he did was wrong. 

Tho eldest was the daughter of Henry VIII/s first 
jvife, Catherine of Arragon. Sho was twenty- one 
years older than the king, and sho was a Papist, and 
ha.ted all the Protestants, and tho king most of all. 

The king’s second sister was tho daughter of poor 
Queen Anne Boloyn. Her name was Elizabeth ; she 
was a Protestant, and was only four years older than 
. her brother, who loved her, and used to call her his 
“ sweet sister Temperance.” 

He had one cousin, whom he saw often, and who 
was very beautiful and good, and loved learning; 
her name was Lady Jane Grey. I shall have a good 
deal to tell you about her, and how she used to read 
and learn as well as the little king. * 

But I must now tell you what happened when the 
Protector was beheaded. Although he had offended 
the great lords, and they had persuaded tho king 
that he deserved to die, the people loved him. I To* 
had always been kind to them, and tho laws made 
■ while he was Protector were all good for England. 
On the day when his head was cut off on Tower-hill 
* —it was early in the morning — a great many people 
were collected to see him die. Suddenly one of the 
king’s messengers rode up to the scaffold where 
Somerset stood ready for the executioner ; the pe9ple 
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hoped .the king had Kent a pardon for his uncle, and 
shouted out, “ A pardon ! a pardon ! God savo the 
king ! ” But it was not true ; there was no pardon. 
Somerset was a little moved when the people shouted, 
hut he soon became quite quiet. lie spoke kindly, 
and thankfully to some of his friends who were 
shedding tears near him, and then laid his head 
upon the block, and was beheaded. 

After this time the Earl of Warwick manned the 
f country for the king. But the poor young prince 
did not live long. So&n aftor his uncte’s death ho 
began to cough and look very ill, and everybody savr 
that he was likely to die. 

Now the person who was to reign over England 
after Edward’s death was his oldest sister, the Prin- 
cess Mary, and, as I told you, sho was a Papist, or, 
as we now call it, a Roman Catholic. 

The Earl of Warwick, who had been made Duke 
of Northumberland, had a son named Lord Guildford 
Dudley, who married the king’s good and beautiful 
cousin, Lady Jane Grey. These young .peoplo wero 
both Protestants, and Northumberland hoped that 
tho people would like to have Lady Jane for their 
queen, in” case the young king should die, better than 
tho Roman Catholic Princess Mary; and then he 
thought that, as he was the father of Jane’s husband, 
he might rule the kingdom in her nan^, and get all 
the power for himself. 

Poor King Edward now grew weaker and weaker : 
he was taken to Greenwich for change of air, and 
seemed at first a little better, so that the people, who 
really loved their gentle and sweet-tempered young 
king, began to hope he might live. 

But Northumberland knew that Edward was dying, 
and he never left him, that he might persuade him. 
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to make a will, leaving the kingdom to his dear 
cousin. Lady Jane Grey, after his d$ath. 

This was very wrong, because tho king is only 
placed at the head of the kingdom,«to do justice and 
. to exercise mercy. He cannot buy or sell tho king- 
dom, or any part of it. lie cannot change the 
owner of the smallest bit of land without the autho- 
rity of the whole parliament, made up of tho king 
himself and the lords and gentlemen of the commons^ 
along with him. Of course, therefore, Northumber- 
land was wrong, in persuading the young king to 
,make such a will without the advice of parliament. 
You will read presently how Northumberland was 
punished. 

Soon after this will was made poor Edward YI. 
died. Ho was not quite sixteen years old. He was 
so mild and gentle, that everybody loved him. He 
took such pains to learn, and do what was right, 
that the people were in hopes of having a really good 
and wise king. But it pleased God that he should die. 
His last prayer as he lay a dying was, 44 O Lord, 
save thy chosen people of England. Befend this realm 
from papistry, and maintain thy true roligion.” 


Chapter XLII. 

THE STORY OP LADY JANE GREY. 


IIow Lady Jane Qrey was called Queen for ten days, and was 
afterwards imprisoned; how she was fond of learning; how 
she was persuaded to become Queen against her will; and 
how she and her husband were put to death by Queen Mary. 


rpWO days after King Edward died, Northumber- 
“ L land had Lady Jane Grey proclaimed, or called 
queen, in London. 
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On the same day the Lady Mary’s Mends had her 
proclaimed at K orwieh. 

Some people would have liked Lady Jane best, first, 
because their dear young King Edward had wished 
her to bo queen ; and next, because she was beautiful, 
virtuous, and wise, and, above all, a Protestant. 
But then they feared and hated her father-in-law, 
Northumberland. They remembered that he had 
persuaded King Edward to order the Protector 
Somerset to be beheaded. They knew that he was 
cruel, and jealous, and revengeful ; they thought 
that he only pretended to be a Protestant, and 
because he was such a bad man, they were afraid to 
let his son’s wife bo queen. 

One by one all Northumberland’s friends left 
him and joined the Lady Mary, who was the real 
queen; and after Lady Jane Grey had been called 
queen for ten days, she wont to her private home at 
Sion, a great deal happier than the day when they 
took her away to make her a quoen. 

It would have been w'ell if Queen Mary had left 
her cousin there. But she was of a cruel and 
revengeful temper, and not content with sending 
Northumberland to prison in the Tower of London, 
for setting up her cousin as queen, she sent Lady 
Jane and her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, also 
to the Tower. 

But I must tell you a great deal more about Lady 
Jane Grey, and I will begin her story at the time 
when she was very young indeed. 

As she was only a few months older than her 
cousin Edward VI., she had the same teachers in 
everything, and she was like him in gentleness, 
goodness, and kindness. Her mastere found that 
she. was still cleverer than the little king, and 
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that she learned Latin and Greek too more .readily 
than he did. She knew French, ajid Spanish, and 
Italian perfectly, and loved music and painting. She 
used to thank God that she had strict parents and a 
. kind and gentle schoolmaster. 

She was married when very } r oung to Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, only a ferw weeks before King Edward 
died ; and she was very sorry when she found out 
that her husband wanted to be king. 

When King Edward died, Lady Jane’s father, the 
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England, at the same time telling her that her cousin 
the king, whom she loved vory much, was dead. On 
hearing this she fainted, and then refused the crown, 
saying, that while the Ladies Mary and Elizabeth 
were alive, nobody else could have a right to it. 

At last, however, though the two dukes could not 
prevail upon her to allow herself to be called Queen 
of England, her husband and her mother begged her 
so hard to be queen, that she consented. 

I have already told you that she was only called 
queen for ten days, ana that Queen Mary sent her 
and her husband to the Tower. 

They were not allowed to see one another in 
their prison. However, as they were not beheaded 
immediately, people hoped that Mary would spare 
them. But she was too cruel. After she had kept 
them closely shut up for nearly eight months, sho 
ordered both their heads to be cut off. Dudley was 
to bo executed on Tower-hill, in sight of all the 
people; Lady Jane in a court within the Tower, 
with only a few persons round her. 

When Lady Jane knew this, she had no wish to 
do anything but prepare for her own death next 
day. Shh wrote a letter to her father, to take leave 
of him, in which she said, “ My guiltless blood may 
cry before the Lord, mercy to the innocent ! ” She 
left her Greek Testament to her sist>r Catherine, 
with a Greek letter written on a blank leaf in it. 

Early in the morning of the 12th day of February 
Lady Jane stood by the iron-barred window of her 
prison, and saw her dear husband led through the 
Tower gate to be beheaded. Not long afterwards she 
was praying near the same spot, and Baw a common 
cart coming from the gate, and in it hfer husband’s 
body, all covered with blood. 
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When she was taken from prison to be beheaded, 
she spoke kindly and gently to evesybody near hoi. 
As Sir John Gage, the keeper of the Tower, led her 
# from her room to the scaffold, ho *asked her for a 
• keepsake, and she gave him a little book, in which 
she had written throe sentences, one in Greek, one 
in Latin, and one in English. 

She spoke* to tho officers and servants before she 
Was beheaded, saying, that she had never intended to 
do wrong, that she only obeyed her parents in being 
queen, and that she trusted £0 be forgiven. 

Her maidens then took off some part of hor dress : 
she knelt down and laid her head upon the block, 
and her beautiful head was cut off before she was 
seventeen years old. 

The people now were sorry they had allowed Mary 
to be queen, for they thought that if she could order 
. these two good and innocent young people to be put 
to death, she would not spare anybody whom sho 
might happen to hate. And so it proved, as you 
will read in -the next chapter. 


Chapter XLIII, 

MABY.-1553 to 1658. 

How Sir Thomift Wyat rebelled against Queen Mary, but wa| 
overcome, and he and many others were put to death’ ; how she 
offended the people by marrying the King of Spain ; and how 
a great many people were burnt for being Protestants. 

TMTARY, the daughter of Henry VIII., and of 
Catherine of Arragon, his first wife, was so 
cruel that she is always called Bloody Mary. 

She was at Hunsdon when her brother died ; but 
instead of going directly to London to be m|tde 
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queen, she went first to Norwich, for fear of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and afterwards to London, 
as you read in tlio last chapter. 

One of the veny first things she did was to order 
the heads of the Duke of Northumberland and, 
several other gentlemen to be cut off. She then 
offended the people by forbidding them to say their 
public prayers or to read the Bible in English : she 
ordered all the clergymen to send away thei~ wives, 
lind she determined to restore the Koman Catholic 
worship again. 

Everybody now began to be sorry that Mary was 
queen, and a number of people collected under the 
command of Sir Thomas Wyat and the Duke .of 
Suffolk, to try to drive Mary out, and release Lady 
Jano, for this was before was put to death ; 
but tho'Duko of Norfolk with an army overcame 
Sir Thomas Wyat, and saved Mary. 

The hard-hearted queen determined to be rovenged 
on thoso who had been with Sir Thomas Wyat. 
Besides beheading Lady Jane, as I have told you, she 
ordered the heads of the Duke of Suffolk and many 
more gentlemen to be cut off, and stuck up the heads 
on poW all about the streets. She had fifty-two 
gentlemen hanged, all on the same day, and the 
people called the day Black Monday. She soon sent 
to fetch her sister Elizabeth from her house at Ash- 
bridge, intending to cut off her head, but the 
princess was ill, and confined to her bed, and the 
messengers had not the heart to take her directly, 
and so she was saved. 

The next thing Mary did to offend the people of 
England was to marry the Spanish prince, who ^as 
soon after rhilip II., King of Spain. He was as ill- 
tempered and as cruel as the queen, and encouraged. 
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Tier in hating the Protestants, and in trying to make 
all the English people Roman Catholics again. 

The queen’s cousin, Cardinal Pofo, was soon sent 
from Rome by the Pope. And ono„day Queen Mary 
and King Philip, with the nobles and commons, knelt 
* before the Cardinal, and confessed the wickedness of 
England in casting off the power of the Pope. So 
the Cardinal forgave them, and received England 
b,ack to the llomish Church. 

The persons who helped Mary most in her cruelty* 
were Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Bishop 
Bonner. These two men were the most cruol I 
hver heard of, and determined to burn everybody # 
who would not agree with the queen in her religion. 

The first person Gardinei* orderod to be burnt alive 
was one of the clergymen belonging to the great 
church of St. Taul in London ; his name was Rogers. 
That good man would not do what ho thought 
' wrong towards God to please either Gardiner or the 
queen, so they sent him to the great square called 
Smithfield, and there had him tied to a stake, and a 
fire lighted all round him, so as to kill him. As he 
was going along to be burnt, his wife and his ten 
little children met him, and kissed him, and took 
leave of him, for Gardiner would not let them go 
to him while he kept him in prison before his death. 

The next was Dr. Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester. 
He died saying prayers, and preaching to the people 
round about him, and thanking God for giving him 
, strength to speak the truth, and keep His command- 
ments. 

Altogether,- there were nearly three hundred men 
and. women burnt by Queen Mary’s orders ; but I 
will only tell. you the names of three more, for I hato 
to write about such wicked doings. 
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You. remember I mentioned Bishop Latimer, in 
the chapter aboqt Sir Thomas More. He had come 
to be a very old man in Mary's reign ; but she would 
not spare him, but sent him with another bishop, a 
friend of his, as good and learned as himself, named 
Iiidley, to Oxford, where they were burned together, 
only because they were Protestants. 

At last Mary determined to order the € death of the 
wise and good Archbishop Cranmer. He ha^ always 
"been very gentle and rather fearful, and he wrote to 
Mary, and tried by evexy means to got her to allow 
him to live. They made him hope to be spared if 
he would give up his religion, and promise to be 
a Papist. As soon as he had been so weak as to do 
this, she ordered him to be burned at Oxford. When 
he was taken to be tied to the stake, he strotched out 
his riglit hand that it might burn first, because it 
had written through fear what ho did not moan. He 
took off all his clothes but his shirt, and with a very ' 
cheerful countenance he began to praise God aloud, 
and to pray for pardon for the faults he might have 
committed during a long life. His patience in bear- 
ing the torment of burning, and his courage in 
dying, made all people love him as much as it made 
them hate the queen and Bonner. 

Nothing did well in this cruel queen’s reign. She 
went to war with France to please hei* 4 husband the 
Tring of Spain, and in that war the French took 
Calais from the English, who had kept it ever since 
Edward III.’s reign.* 

Queen Mary died the same year in which she lost 
Calais, after being queen only five years. 

* Little Arthur should look back, and read the story df the 
taking of Calais, and of the good Eustace de St Pierre. 
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Chaptee XLIV. 

ELIZABETH-1558 t<*1603. 

• 

How Queen Elizabeth allowed the people to be Protestants; how 
they learned many useful things from foreigners who had been 
persecuted in their own country ; how Mary Queen of Scots was* 
driven from her kingdom, and was imprisoned, and at laat 

beheaded, by Elizabeth. 

• 4 

Q ueen Elizabeth’s reign was so very long, ' 

and there are so many tilings to toll you about 
i$ it, that I am sure we must have three chaptors 
about lier, and you will find both good and bad in 
them; but aftor all you will think that her being 
queen was a very good firing for England. 

When Queen Mary died, Elizabeth was at Hatfield, 
'where she stayed a littlo while, till some ’of the 
•’great and wise men belonging to the country went 
to her to advise her what she had best do for the 
good of England, and how she should begin. At 
the end of a week she went to London. 

She was twenty-five yoars old, and very pleasant 
• looking. She was a good scholar in Latin, Greek, 
Italian, and some other languages ; but shd loved 
English above all. 

The first thing Elizabeth and her wise counsellors 
did was to set free all the poor Protestants whom 
Queen Mary and Bishop Bonner had put in prison, ' 
and intended to burn. Then she allowed the Bible 
and prayers to be read in English. 

When Elizabeth rode through London to be 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, the citizens made 
all jgorts of fine Bhows to do honour to a queen 
.who had already been so good to the poor Pro- 
testants. They hung beautiful silks and satins out 

I 
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at the windows like flags ; they built fine wooden 
arches across the streets, which they dressed up 
with branches of trees and flowers ; and just as the 
queen was riding under one of them, a boy beauti-, 
fully dressed was let down by cords from the top, 
who gave the queen a beautiful Bible, and then he 
was drawn up again. Elizabeth took the Bible and 
kissed it, and pressed it to hor bosom, and said it 
was a present she liked best of all the fipe things 
the people had given her that day. 

Afterwards she appointed Protestant bishops, and 
made a very good and learned man, named Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Queen Elizabeth did not find it very easy to undo 
all the mischief that Queen Mary had done ; but at 
last, with the help of her good counsellors, England 
was at peace, and the people were settled, some on 
their lands, whore they wero beginning to sow more-, 
com and make more gardons than they had done 
before, and some in different trades ; for the English 
learned to make a great many things at this time 
from s Grangers that came to live here. 

I will tell you why they came. That cruel. 
Philip JX, King of Spain, who had been married to 
Queen Mary, was King over Flanders and Holland, 
as well as Spain. A great many of the people in 
those countries were Protestants : but Philip wanted 
to make them Papists by force, and would have 
burnt them as Queen Mary did the Protestants in 
England. But they got away from him, and hear- 
ing 'that Queen Elizabeth was a friend to the 
Protestants, they came here. And as some of them 
were spinners and weavers, and others dyers, and* so. 
on, they began to work at their trades, and taught 
them to the English. Since that time we have 
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always been able to make woollen and linefi cloth 
ourselves. • 

So you see that King Philip, by being cruel, 

• drove away useful people .from fiis country, and 
.Queen Elizabeth, by being kind and just, got those 
useful people to do good to our own dear England. . 

» I must tell you a sad story of the worst thing 
that happened in Queen Elizabeth’s timo, in this 
chapter, •because it had a great deal to do with the* 

• Protestants and Papists. 

In the chapter about Edward VI. you read that 
tjiere was a bdautiful young Queen of Scotland, and 
that tlio English wished King Edward to marry 
her ; but that she went to franco, and married the 
. young French king inHtoad. 

She was so very young when she first went, that 
"her husband’s mother kept her to teach along with 

• her own little girls till she was old enough to be 
married ; and I am sorry to say that she taught her 
to be cunning, and deceitful, and cruel. 

Her name- was Mary, and she was the most 
beautiful young queen in the world ; and tho old 

• French queen, whose name was Catherine, taught 
her to love dress, and shows, and dancing, more 
than anything, although she was so clever that she 
might have learned all the good things that tho 
beautiful Lady«Jane Grey had learned. 

The young King of France died very soon, and 
then Mary, who is always called Queen of Scots, 
went home to Scotland. If she had been wiso,*she 
might have done as much good as her cousin Queen 
Elizabeth did in England. 

. Bqi> she had been too long living in gaiety and 

• amusement in Franco, to know what was best for 
her people; and instead of listening to wise coun- 

1 2 
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sellors-, as Elizabeth did, she would take advice from 
nobody but Frenchmen, or others who would dance 
and sing instead of minding serious things. 

When she.wen*t away/rom Scotland all the people 
were Papists; but long before she got back, not. 
only the people, but most of the great lords, were 
Protestants ; and Mary was *very much vexed, and 
tried to make them all turn Papists again. 

At last, thero was a civil war in Scotland, be- 
tween the Papists and 1 ’rotes tants, which did much 
mischief : at the end of it, the Protestants promised 
Mary to let her be a Papist, and have Papist 
clergymen for herself and the lords and ladies 
belonging to her house ; and she promised that her 
children should bo Protestants, and be taught what 
the people pleased. 

Just before this war Mary had married her cousin, ’ 
Henry Stuart, called Lord Darnley, who was very 
handsome ; and she liked him very much indeed for 
a little time, and they had a son called James. But 
soon afterwards Mary was very much offended with 
Darnley, and took it into her head that she would 
rather have Lord Bothwell for her husband ; and 
she liacf learned to be so wicked and cruel while she 
was in France, that sho ordered some people to go 
and murder her husband Darnley, while she gave 
a ball in her palace, and was dancing ^nerrily. 

Lord Bothwell holped to murder Darnley, and all 
the people knew it ; so you cannot wonder that 
most of those who were good wore very angry, 
indeed when they found that she chose to marry 
that wicked man three months after he had killed, 
her poor husband. 

Then there was another terrible civil war, and. 
Mary was put into prison in Loch-Leven Castle, 
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which stands on a little island in the middle of a 
lake. However, by the help of one of her friends 
she got out, and once moro got her Papist advisers 
round her, who tried to m%ke her # queen again. 

But the Scots would not allow it, and they mado 
her little infant James their king, and made the 
lords Murray and Morton, and some others, guar 
dians for the little king and tho kingdom. 

• It would have been well for Queen Mary if slip 
would have lived in Scotland quietly, and taken 
care of her little son herself' But her bad husband, 

, Both well, had run away to save his own life, and 
Mary Queen of Scots chose to come to England, in 
hopes that Queen Elizabeth, her cousin, would help 
her to get tho kingdom of Scotland again. 

I cannot tell you all the things that happened to 
Mary Queen of Scots in England. But J must say 
that I wish she had never come. She first of all 
seemed to want to make friends with Elizabeth, but 
all the time she was Bonding letters to tho kings of 
France and Spain, to ask them to help her to get 
not only Scotland, but England for herself, and she 
promised one of the great English lords she would 
marry him, and make him king, if ho wduld help 
her too. 

She also sent to get tho Pope’s help, and promised 
that all the® people in England and Scotland too 
should be Papists, and obey the Pope again, an cl 
send him a great deal of money every year, if she 
could only kiH'or drive away Queen Elizabotty 

Now, Elizabeth's faithful friends and wise counsel- 
lors found out all these letters to the Pope and the 
kipgs of France and Spain, and they wore so afraid 
lest any harm should happen to their good, useful 
Queen Elizabeth, that they kept Mary Queen,, of 
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Scots in prison, sometimes in one great castle, some- 
times in another* 

They allowed her to walk, and ride, and to have 
her ladies arid other frjends with her, and many 
people visited her at first. But when it was known 
that she really wished to make the English all 
Papists again, she was not allowed to see so many 
people. 

At last — I could almost cry when I tell yt>u of it 
— the beautiful, and clover, and very unhappy 
Queen of Scots was or&ered to bo beheaded ! She 
was in prison at Fotheringay Castlo when Queen* 
Elizabeth’s cruel order to cut off her head was sent 
to her. Tho next day her steward and her ladies 
led her into the great hail of the castle, which was 
hung all round with black cloth. In the middle of 
the hall there was a place raised above the floor, 
also ooverod witli black. There her maids took off 
her veil, and she knelt down and laid her beautiful 
head on the block. It was cut off, and her servants 
took it and her body to bury. 

Mary had done many wicked things : she had 
tried to do much mischief in England. But as she 
was not* born in England, but was tho queen of 
another country, neither Elizabeth nor her counsel- 
lors had any business either to keep her in prison, 
or to put her to death. They ought *to have sent 
ller, at tho very first, safely to some other country, 
if they were really afraid she would # do mischief in 
Englapd. 

This is a very bad thing : and I cannot make any 
excuse for Elizabeth. I will only say that her 
old counsellors were so afraid lest Mary shotild 
prevail on the kings of France and Spain to help 
her, to kill Elizabeth, and make the English all 
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Papists again, that they wished Elizaboth to have 
ordered Mary’s head to be taken off long before she 
really did so. 


Chapter XLV. 

*E LI Z A BET H.— Continued. 

• # 

How Queen Elizabeth refused to marry ; how the ships and the 

sailors were improved in her reig^ ; how some great admirals 
made many voyages and discoveries ; how the King of Spain 
• sent a great fleet and army to conquer England, but could not 
succeed ; and how the English did much harm to Spain. 

TT is quite pleasant, my Jittle friend, to have to 
write a chapter for you, where I can tell you of 
, all things going well for England, that dear -country 
where God allows us to live, which lie has given us 
• to love, and to do all we can for. 

When first Elizabeth became queen, her counsellors 
and the parliament, and the people, all asked her to 
marry, and promised to receive kindly anybody she 
should choose. And the King of Spain asked her to 
marry him, but sho told him she would nojt marry 
inm ; first, because it was a sin, because he had been 
her sister’s husband ; and next, because ho had be- 
haved so cruelly to the Protestants both in England 
and his own cduntry. Then the old Queen of France^ 
Catherine of Medicis, who had taught poor Mary 
Queen of Scots .to be so foolish and cruel, wanted 
•‘Queen Elizabeth to marry one of her sons. • But 
Elizabeth did not like them any better than Philip, 
•for they hated the Protestants, and were then making 
civil’ wars in France in such a cruel manner, that she 
’thought it much better and safer to keep them out 
of England. Then some of the great English lords 
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wanted to marry her. But she knew that if she 
married one of them the others would be jealous, and, 
may be, would make a civil war in England ; so she 
thanked the counsellors, p,nd the Parliament, and the 
people, for their kindness, but said she would rather . 
live single, as she had quite enough to do to govern 
the kingdom well, without * being troubled with 
marrying. And she kept her word-, and never 
married, and is always called the Maiden Queen. 

I told you long ago, that the first sea-fight in 
which the English beat the French was in the reign 
of Edward Ilf. Since that timo the English ships 
had been very much improved ; instead of only one 
mast, the largest had three, and instead of Btones for 
the sailors to throw at one another, there were largo 
and small guns to fight with. Then the sailors were 
as much improved as the ships. Instead of only ' 
sailing along by the land, and only going to sea in 
good weather, they made long voyages. 

You know, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth's grand- 
father, I told you that some bold sailors had sailed 
so far as America. 

Kow Queen Elizabeth, who knew very well that the 
kings of Franco and Spain wanted to make war upon 
England, and drivo her away, and oppress the Pro- 
testants, thought, like wise King Alfred, that the 
best way to defend England was to have plenty of 
ships and good seamen, and brave admirals and cap- 
tains to command them ; and so meet her enemies on 
the sea, and keep them from ever landing in England. 

I must tell you something about one or two of 
Quoen Elizabeth's great admirals. . « 

And first, about Sir Francis Drake, because, he 
was the first man who ever sailed his ship round • 
tl^e whole world. 
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* He was bom in Devonshire, and went to sea at first 
with some other brave gentlemen, to carry oh a war 
against some towns which the Spaniards had built 
in South America. This was very wrong, because 
private persons havo no business to make war, and 
take towns, and make prisoners of the townspeople. 
Such things should only be done when there is ,a 
lawful war between two countries. Then, indeed, 
every man must do his duty, and fight as well as he 
can for his own country and king. If private gentle- 
men were to go and take towns belonging to other 
countries, now, they would be called pi hates, and 
•they would bo hanged. 

However, as Sir Francis Drake grew older, he left 
off making private war, became one of the queen’s 
best admirals, and you will read more about him 
near the end of this chapter. 

When he made his grand voyage round the world, 
he sailed always from the East to the West. He 
first went round Cape Horn, at the very South end 
of South America, whero lie saw groat islands of ice 
as high as a largo hill, and penguins .and albatrosses 
swimming about them. Then he sailed to the Spice 
Islands, whero he saw cloves and nutmegs grow, 
and birds of Paradise flying about in the air, and 
peacocks in the fields, and monkeys skipping from 
tree to tree in the woods. Then ho passed by the 
Cape of Good nope, which is in the South part of 
Africa, where all the beautiful geraniums and heaths 
come from. • 

Queen Elizabeth spoke to him kindly when*he set 
out, and when he came back, after being three years 
at sea, Bhe went and dined with him on board his own 
skip, and saw all the beautiful and curious things he 
had brought home with him. 
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Another great Admiral was Sir Martin Frobisher, 
who had been to the farthest parts of North America, 
and first saw alf the land about Hudson’s Bay, and 
those countries to tlie south of that bay, where the 
English built towns, and settled a great many free 
states, that you will read a great deal about some 
day. 

In many tilings, the next admiral I will tell you 
about was a greater man than any of tbe rest. Hjs 
.name was Sir Walter lialeigh ; he was both a sailor 
and a soldier : sometimes ho commanded a ship, and 
sometimes he fought along with tho army on shore. 

Tlio first time the queen took notice of him was 
one day that she was walking in London, and came 
to a splashy placo just a? Sir Walter was going by. 
As she was thinking how she could best step through 
the mud. Sir Walter took off a nice new cloak that 
I10 had on, and spread it on the dirt, so that the 
queen might walk over without wetting her shoes. 
She was very much pleased, and desired him to go 
to soo her at her palace ; and as she found that he 
was very clever and very brave, she made him one 
of her chief admirals. 

Queen Elizabeth used to behave to her brave 
admirals and generals, and her wise counsellors, and 
even to her great merchants, like a friend. She 
visited them in their houses, and talked to them 
cheerfully of her affairs. She took nStice of even 
the poorest people, and she used to walk and ride 
about, so that all her subjects knew her and loved 
her. .And now I am going to tell you a part of her 
history, which will show you how happy it was for 
her and for England that the people did love their 
good queen. 

The King of Spain had never loved Elizabeth ; and 
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he hated England, because the people were .Protest- 
ants : and I am sure you remenjoer how cruel he 
and his wife Queen Mary wero to the English. 

He made war against England,* and thought that 
if he could land a great army on the coast, he might 
conquer all the country and drive away Elizabeth, 
and mako us all Papists again, lie hoped this would 
bo easy, because ho was tho richest king in the 
•world, •and had more ships and sailors and soldiers 
than any other. And he began to built more ships 
and to collect more sailors and soldiers ; and he made 
.so sure he should conquer England, that 1 have heard 
he even had chains put on board the ships, to chain the 
English admirals when his people should take them. 

This fleet, that King PlSlip made ready to conquer 
England, was the largest that any king had ever sent 
to sea, and he called it the “ Invincible Armada,” * 
because, he said, nobody could conquer it. 

But Queen Elizabeth heard in time that Philip 
was making ready this great navy, to bring as great 
an army to attack England. She immediately told 
the Parliament and people of her danger. She rode 
out herself to see her soldiers and her ships, and she 
said, she trusted herself entirely to her good people. 
The people soon showod her they might bo trusted : 
they came willingly to bo sailors and soldiers ; and 
the great l*>rds gave money to pay the soldiers ; 
and many gentlemen built ships, and bought guifs, 
and gave them to tho queen. And she had soon a 
good fleet. It was not so large as King Philip’s 
indeed, but the people belonging to it remembered 
that they were to light for their own dear England, 
and for a queen whom they loved. 


Armada ia tho Sjanis-h word for Navy. 




Queen Elisabeth reviewing her army at Tilbury. 


The queen got ready herself to inarch to whatever 
place the Spaniards might land in. She had a good 
army a little way from London, at Tilbury Fort, and 
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she went there on horseback, and spoke to -the sol- 
diers, to give them courage. • 

Oh, how anxious everybody in England was, when 
the news came that the gre^t Annalla was at sea, and 
sailing very near us ! but it pleased God to save 
England. Soon after the Spanish fleet set sail a 
great storm arose, and many of the ships were so 
damaged that they could not come to England 
at all. • 

When the others did come, Queen Elizabeth’s fleet 
sailed out and followed them for a week up the 
English Channel, fighting and boating them all the 
way. ’ At last, in the Straits of Dover, they sent 
fire ships into the middle of the Armada, and the 
Spaniards sailed away in a fright ; and not one ever 
got to England to land Spanish soldiers. Twelve 
of them were taken or destroyed ; and another storm, 
greater than the first, sank a great many and 
wrecked others, so that of all Philip’s great fleet and 
army, only half could get back to Spain ; and they 
were so tired and so hurt that ho never could got 
them together again to attack England. 

Philip must have been very sorry that ho began 
to make war against England, for the war lasted as 
long as he lived, and every year the English admirals 
used to take a good many of his ships, and 0110 year 
Lord Essex, v *who was a great favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth’s, landed in Spain, and took Cadiz, one oi 
Philip’s best towns, and burnt a great many .ships 
• that were in its* harbour. 

And this is all I shall tell you of Que^n Elizabeth’s 
.war .with Philip. The rest of the things that 
were done in her reign you shall read in the next 
. chapter. 
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' Chapter XL VI. 

ELI^ABE T„H. — Continued. 

How Ireland was in an evil condition from the conquest; how 
Elizabeth tried to iinpro\e it by sending it wise governors; 
'how tho Earl of Desmond’s and the Earl of Tyrone’s rebellions 
were subdued; how the Earl of Essex behaved ill, and was put 
to death ; and how Sir Philip Sidney was killed in battle. 

I T is a long time since I mentioned Ireland to you. 

You know that in tlie reign of King Henry II. 
tho English took a great part of it, and drove the 
old Irish away to the west side of the island. 

Now tho English, who fettled in Ireland at that 
time, soon grew more like Irish than Englishmen, 
and they were as ready to quarrel with any new 
English that went to settle there as the old Irish had 
been to quarrel with them ; so poor Ireland had 
never been quiet. Tho different lords of the new 
Irish, and the kings of tho old, were always fighting, 
and then they sent to England sometimes to ask for 
help, and often to complain of one another. Then 
tho kings of England used to send soldiers, with 
private captains, who very often fought whoever 
they met, instead of helping one side or the other; 
and these soldiers generally treated the unhappy 
Irish as ill as the Danes used to treat the English. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time*the miserable people in 
Ireland were never a day without some sad quarrel 
or figjit in which many people were killed ; and 
though Ireland is a good country for com and cattle, 
and all things useful, yet thero was nothing to be 
had there but oatmeal ; the people lived like wild 
savages, and even the English that had settled there 
dressed in skins, used bows and arrows and let their 
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hair grow filthy and matted, more like the wild old 
Britons yon read of in the first ahapter, than like 
Christian gentlemen. 

Ireland was strangely divided * then : there was 
the part where the old Irish lived in huts among 
bogs and mountains ; then the part with a few old 
castles that the first English settlers had ; and then 
that where 4resh captains, who had come from time 
to time*, had fixed themselves in forts and towns ; 
and all these three parts were constantly at war. 

Elizabeth, when she fouifd how very ill Ireland 
was governed, wished to make it a little more like 
England, and to try to bring the people to live in 
peace. She sent a wise Lord Lieutenant thero, 
callod Sir Henry Sydney, and then another callod 
Arthur Lord Grey ; but all that these good men 
could do was to keep the new English a ’little in 
order, and to try to do justice to the other people. 
By the queen’s orders they set up schools, and a 
college in Dublin, in hopes that the young Irishmen 
would learn to become more like the mon of other 
countries. 

But the bad way of governing Ireland had gone 
on too long to allow it to be changed alLat once, 
and Elizaboth found sho must send an army thero 
to keep the different English and Irish chiefs in 
order, if she wished to have peace in the country. 

Now these chiefs were all Roman Catholics, for 1! 
believe there wore no Protestants in Ireland but the 
very newest of* the English ; and when the King of 
Spain made war against Queen Elizabeth, he sent 
some Spanish soldiers to Ireland to help the Irish 
chiefs to make war upon the English. 

The story of these wars is long and very sad, and 
belongs rightly to the history of Ireland ; but 1 
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must teil you what happened to one or two of the 
chief men of Ireland at this time. 

The Earl of Desmond was one who joined the 
King of Spain’s people, q.nd when Lord (ircy drove 
tho Spaniards out of Ireland, Desmond tried to hido 
himself among the woods and hogs in the wildest 
part of the country. But “the English soldiers 
hunted him from placo to place, so thart he had no 
rpst. One night he and his wife had just ^one to 
hod in a house closo by the side of a river ; the 
English soldiers came, &nd the old Lord and Lady 
Desmond had just time to get up and run into the. 
water, in which they stood up to their necks, till 
the English woro gone. At last some soldiers, who 
were seeking for them, saw a very old man sitting 
by himself in a poor hut : thoy found out it was the 
Earl of Oesmoml, and they cut off his head directly, 
and sent it to Queen Elizabeth. 

But the most famous Irishman at this time was 
Hugh O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone. His uncle, Shane 
O’Neil, called himself King of Ulster, and hated the 
English so that ho killed some of his own family 
because they wanted to teach the Irish to eat bread 
like the English, instead of oat cakes. 

This Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, had a large army of 
Irish, and fought all the queen’s officers for many 
years, though she sent many of the besfc and bravest 
there. Sir Walter Ealeigh was one, and her greatest 
favourite, tho Earl of Essex, was anothor. Two or 
three times, when Tyrone was near being conquered, 
he pretended. to submit, and promised that if the 
queen would forgive him, he would keep his Irish 
friends quiet. He broke his word, however, and 
kept a civil war up in Ireland till vfcry near the 
queen’s death, when, after being almost starved for 
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want of food in the bogs near his own home, he 
made peace in oarnest, and I reland* was quiet for a 
few years. 

We are now come to the end of (Jieen Elizabeth’s 
•long and famous reign. She died When she had been 
queen forty-five years, and was very unhappy at 
• her death. Her favourite Lord Essex behaved so 
ill after he *came from Ireland, that the queen’s 
counsellors ordered him to be put to death. Now w 
the queen had once given him a ring, when he was 
her greatest favourite, and* told him, that if he 
would send it' to her whenever he was in danger, 
she would save his life, and forgive any of hie 
faults. m 

She thought ho would send this ring to her, when 
w ho know he was condemned to have his head cut 
off: and so he did ; but a cruel woman to whom he 
trusted it, to give the queen, never did so till long 
after Essex was dead ; and then Elizabeth, who was 
old and ill herself, was so vexed, that she hardly 
ever spoke ta anybody again, and died in a few days 
afterwards at Richmond. 

It would make our little history too long, if I 
tried to tell you of all the wise and good* things 
done by Elizabeth, or if I told you the names of half 
the famous men who lived in her time. 

Besides Essex, there was her other favourite, 
Leicester, a clever bad man. 

Her god-son, Barrington, belonged to the learned 
•’men and poets of her time ; but neither he nor. any 
of the rest, though there were many,, were to be 
compared to Shakspeare, whose plays everybody 
reaclfl and loves, nor even to Spenser, who lived and 
•died in Elizabeth’s reign. 

Then there were her wise counsellors Sir Nicholas 
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Bacon, Lord Burleigh, and Walsingham, and all the 
generals and admirals 1 have told you about. 1 
must just mention one more, because you will wish 
to be liko him f when r you grow up. He was Sir 
Philip Sidney, the best and wisest, and most learned, 
and bravest, lie was killed in battle. When ho 
was lying on the ground, very hot and thirsty, and 
bleeding to death, a friend was bringing him a cup 
of wator ; but he happened to look roundp and saw 
a poor dying soldier who had no friends near him, 
looking eagerly towaids the cup. Sir Philip did 
not touch it, but sent it to be given to that soldier 
who blessed him as he was dying. And that act of 
self-donial and mercy makes all who hear the name 
of Philip Sidney bless him even now. 


Chapter XLVII. 

JAMES I. — 1603 to 1623. 

How the King of Scotland became King of England also ; how he 
and the Queen behaved very unwisely ; how he ill-treated the 
Papists and the Puritans ; how the Papists intended to destroy 
the Kftig and the Parliament, but were prevented ; how the 
King taught evil to his son Charles; how Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham visited France and Spain ; how King 
James did many wicked and foolish things, and left his sub- 
, jects discontented. 

TAMES STUART, the first James of England, but 
the sixth of Scotland, was one of the most foolish*, 
and ‘the most mischievous kings we ever had 'in 
England. He was the son of the unhappy Mary. 
Queen of Scots, and after she was put in prison the 
first time, the Scotch lords made James- king, though . 
ho was quite an infant. The lords gave him the best 
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masters to teach him they could find, and he learned 
what was in books very well, but nobody could ever 
teach him how to behave wisely. 

When Queen Elizabeth died, James, king of Scot- 
land, became king of England, because he was 
Elizabeth’s cousin, and from that time England and 
Scotland have been under one king, and are called 
Great Britain. 

. As sqon as James heard the queen was dead, he 
set out from Scotland to come to London ; for as 
Scotland was then a very poor country, he and a 
^reat number of Scotchmen who came with him 
thought they had nothing to do but to come to 
England, and get all the money they could by all 
sorts of ways. Then he miade so many lords and 
knights that peoplo began to laugh at him and his 
new nobles. But worst of all, he fancied that 
parliaments had no business to prevent kings from 
doing whatever they pleased, and taking money 
from their subjects whenever they liked. 

You may.tliink how vexed the English were when 
they found that they had a king so unfit for them, 
after their wise Queen Elizabeth. 

The queen of James was Anne, the daughter of 
the king of Denmark. She was very extravagant, 
and loved feasts and balls, and acted plays her- 
self, and filled the court with rioting, instead of the 
lady-like music and dancing, and poetry and needle- 
work, that Queen Elizabeth and her ladies loved. 

Instead of riding about among the people, and 
depending on their love and good-will, James was 
always hiding himself; the only thing he seemed 
to Jove was hunting, and for the sake of that he 
neglected his people and his business. 

The favourites he had were far from being useful. 
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or wise, or brave. He chose them for their good 
looks ri.nd rosy cheeks, without inquiring anything 
about their behaviour. 

lie was very cruel to the Roman Catholics, whom 
he put in prison, and from whom he took a great 
deal of money. Then he hated those Protestants 
who did not wish to have bishops as well as parish 
clergymen, and who are mostly called Presbyterians ; 
but some were then named Puritans, and < he used 
them as ill as the Homan Catholics. 

The Roman Catholic^ being tired of the ill usage 
they got from King Janies, some of them thought 
that, if they could kill him, they might take one of 
his young children to bring up themselves, and have 
a Roman Catholic king onqueen, and get all England 
and Scotland for themselves. They thought besides, 
that they* had better kill all the lords and all the 
gentlomen of the House of Commons too, and so get 
rid of the whole Protestant parliament. They were 
encouraged in these wicked thoughts by the king of 
Spain. ~ 

From thinking wickedly they went on to do 
wickedly. They found there were some cellars 
under the houses of parliament, and they filled 
these collars with gunpowder ; and as they ex- 
pected the parliament would be in the house all 
together, with the king, on the fifth day of No- 
vember, they hired a man called Guy Fawkes to set 
fire to the gxmpowder, and so to blow it up, and kill 
everybody there at once. 

Now, it happened that one of the lords, whose 
name was Mounteagle, had a friend among the Roman 
Catholics, and that friend wrote him a letter, with- ; 
out signing his name, to beg him not to go to the 
parliament that day, for that a sudden blow would 
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\)e struck which would destroy them all. Lord 
Mounteagle took this letter to tho king’s council. 
Some of tho councillors laughed at it, and said it 
was only sent to frighten Lord Mounteagle. But tho 
king took it, and after thinking a little, he said, 
the sudden blow must mean something to be done 
with gunpowder, and he set people to watch who 
went in and out of tho vaults under the parliament- 
house ; # till at last, on tho very night before the 
Roman Catholics hoped to kill the king and a4l 
thoso belonging to parliament, they caught Guy 
Fawkes with his dark lantern, waiting till the time 
should come for him to set fire to tho gunpowder. 

The king was very proud of having found out 
what tho letter meant, amhused to boast of it as long 
as ho lived ; but the truth is that tho king’s clover 
minister, Sir Robert Cecil, had found out all about the 
plot, and managed to let James have all the credit. 

So far 1 have only told you of the foolish behaviour 
of King James. I must now write about his mis- 
chievous actions. 

His eldest son. Prince Henry, died very young ; ho 
was a sensible lad, and tho people were sorry when 
he died, especially as his brother Charles was a sickly 
little boy. 

Now, little Charles was a clever child, and had 
very good dispositions ; and if he had been properly 
brought up, lie would have been a good king, and a 
happy man. Instead of that, you will read thaf he 
was a bad king, and I daresay you will cry when 
you find how very unhappy ho was at last. 

James taught him that it was no sin to tell lies, 
Or to break his word with his people, although it 
might be wrong, he said, to tell lies to gentlemen, or 
to other princes, and kings. Then he taught him to 
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think that tho people were made for nothing but to 
obey kings, and -to labour and get money for kings 
to spond as they pleased, and that even the nobles 
wore nothing but servants for kings ; in short, he 
filled his poor’little son’s mind with wrong thoughts, 
and never taught him that it was a king s duty to 
do all the good he could, and to set an example of 
what is right. 

Yot Charles had many good qualities, as you will 
l ead by and by. lie was a good scholar, and loved 
books and clever men, aud music, and pictures ; and 
if he had only been taught his duty as a king pro- 
perly, he would have done a great deal of good to 
England. 

I have told you that James used to make favour- 
ites of people, without caring much about their 
goodness’. One of his greatest favourites was George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and he gave his son 
Charles to the Duke to take caro of, just when he 
was grown up. The silly king used to call Bucking- 
ham, Steenie, and the prince, Baby Charles, although 
he was almost as big and as old as a man. 

When the prince was old enough to be married, 
his father wished him to marry the Infanta of Spain. 
(In Spain the princes aro called Infants, and the 
princesses Infantas.) Now the Duke of Buckingham 
wanted very much to go abroad, and show himself to 
aiil tho princes and nobles in France and Spain, for 
he was very vain of his beauty and his fine clothes ; 
so he put it into tho prince’s head, to tell his father 
I10 wduld not marry, unless he would let him go 
to Spain with the Duke of Buckingham, and see the 
Infanta before he married her. 

The poor foolish king began crying -like a child, 
and begged his dear Steenie and Baby Charles not to 
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King James I. with Stcenie and Baby Charles. 


to wear in their hats and round their necks, and 
took all the money they could get, and pet off to go 
to Spain. They called themselves John Smith and 
Thpmas Smith, and first they went to France. 

• Prince Charles found the ladies in the French 
cqurt very pleasant and entertaining. It is true that 
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several of them wcro not very good, but then they 
amused Charles, and he was particularly pleased 
with the Princess Henrietta Matia, who w'as pretty 
and merry, and appeared to like Charles very much. t 
They quickly pursued their journey through France 
to go to Spain, and when Charles and Buckingham 
.first got there everything seemed very pleasant. 
The Infanta was handsome, but very different from 
Henrietta Maria, for she was very grave and steady, 
.and seemed as if sho would be a fit wife for the 
prince, who was naturally grave and steady too. 

But the Duke of Buckingham quarrelled with some 
of the great men of the court, and was so much 
affronted at not being treated rather like a king than 
only a plain English i*obleman, that he made the 
prince believo that tlie King of Spain meant to offend' 
him, apd did not really intend his daughter to marry 
him ; and, in short, he contrived to make Charles so 
angry, that he left Spain in a rage, and afterwards 
married that, very French princess, Henrietta Maria, 
whom he had seen at Paris. 

The bad education King James gavo his son Charles, 
though it was the most mischievous in the end of all 
his bad acts, was not the only one. 

The* King of Spain had taken a dislike to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had been so great a favourito 
of Queen Elizabeth, becauso Raleigh had beaten his 
i sailors at sea, and his soldiers asliofe ; so he sent 
messages to King James, promising him money, and 
other things that he wished for, t if he would put 
Raleigh to death, and James shamefully yielded td 
Spain, and ordered that great and wise man's head 
to be cut off. ^ * 

As to Scotland, King James's own country, He* be- 
haved as ill in all things belonging to it as he did 
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in England. Rut the thing that turned out worst 
for the country and his poor soik Charles was his 
insisting on the Scotch people using the English 
prayer-book and having bishops, although the Scotch 
religion is presbyterian. This vexed the Scotch 
people very much indeed. And the Irish were not 
better pleased, because tho Roman Catholics were ill- 
treated by James, and most of the Irish were Roman 
jCatholifss. 

When James diod, all tho threo kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were discontented. Boor 
Ireland was even worse off than ever. Scotland had 
been neglected,* and the people affronted about their 
religion; and, in England, James had taken money 
unlawfully, and behaved ill both to parliament 
and people, that everybody disliked him as a king, 
• and ho was so silty in his private beliavidur, that 
everybody laughed at him as a gentleman. 

In short, I can praise him for nothing but a little 
book-learning ; but as he made no good use of it, he 
might as wpll have been without it. He reigned 
twenty-two years in England, during which thoro 
was no groat war. Rut James had begun one against 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Spiiin, just 
before his death. 

1 must tell you of one very great man who lived 
in his reign, .pord Bacon. He-was one of the wisest 
men that ever lived, though not without his faults* 
but w r hen you grow up you will read his books if 
.you wish to be truly wise. 
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CHARLES I. — 1625 to 1649. 

How Charles the First was governed by ill advisors ; how he made 
' the people pay taxes without the. consent of parliament; how 
the Karl of Strafford behaved very cruelly, and was beheaded ; 
and how the King’s evil government- caused a Civil War. 

^VIIEN - Charles I. came to be king, all the people 
wero in hopes that he would be a better king 
than his father, as they believed ho was a better 
man, and so he really was. 

llo was young and ploasant-looldng ; he was fond 
of learning, and seemed* inclined to show kindness 
to all clever men, whether *tliey were poets or good 
writer^ in any way, or musicians, or painters, or* 
architects. 

Besides, the people hoped that ho would manage 
his monoy bettor than James, and not waste it in 
clothes, and jewels, and drinking, and .hunting, and 
giving it to favourites. 

But, unhappily, Charles still allowed the Duke of 
Buckingham to advise him in everything ; indeed, 
he Avas a greater favourite than before James’s death, 
for ho had managed to get the French princess 
Henrietta Maria for a wife for Charts, who was so 
•fond of her, that he thought he never could thank 
Buckingham enough for bringing her to England. 

But the parliament, particularly the Commons, 
did not like. the marriage so much. The now queen 
was a Boman Catholic, and she brought a number of 
Bornan Catholic ladies and priests to be her ser- 
vants, and sho soon showed that she was greedy 'and 
.extravagant. 
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Charles, who, as I told you, had been vory badly 
taught by his fatl#>r, desired the parliament to give 
him money in a very haughty maifner. The parlia- 
ment said the people should pay some taxes, but 
that they could not afford a great deal at that time, 
for James had been sp extravagant that they had 
not much \oft to give. Charles, by the advice of 
Buckingham, sent away the parliament, and tried 
to get money without ifs leave, and sent officers 
about tho country to beg fcr monoy in the king’s 
name. Most people were afraid to refuse, and so 
Charles and Buckingham got a good deal, to do as 
they pleased with. 

’ Buckingham persuaded Sing Charles to make war 
against Branco, because one of tho great men in 
• Franco had affronted him. King Janies had begun 
a war with Spain. 

Tho people were now more and moro angry, for 
though they might liko to fight for tho glory of 
England, or p for the good of the king, they could not 
bear to think of fighting for a proud, cruel, and 
selfish man liko Buckingham. 

I do not know what might have happened at that 
very time, perhaps a civil war, if a madman named 
Felton had not killed tho Duke of Buckingham at 
Portsmouth, jvhen he was on the way to France to 
renew the war. • 

The people were again in hopes that the king 
>would do what* was right, and consult tho pariia- 
merit before he attempted to make war, or ’take 
money from his subjects, or put any man in prison, 
‘now; that his bad adviser, Buckingham, was dead. 
But they were much mistaken. Charles found new 
advisers, and governed for eleven years without a 
parliament. The king wanted money, and tried to 
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compel all who had land to pay a tax called Ship 
Money ; but some gentlemen, one fcf whom was Mr. 
John Hampden, refused to pay it, and said it was 
unlawful for the king to take monoy without the 
consent of parliament. Then tho king ordered thoso 
gentlemen to bo put in prison. 

This made the people very angry. They said the 
worst times of tho old civil wars wero come again,, 
when tho kings fanciod they might rob their sub- 
jects, and put them in # , prison when they pleased. 
Tho gentlemen claimed thoir liberty, and though 
tho judges wero afraid of tho king, and nearly all* 
of them said he had a right to colloct the money, 
two of them wero obliged* to say that Charles had 
broken tho laws, and the promises made by the 
English Jungs in tho Great Charter. 

Charles was a very affectionate man, and ho could 
not help loving and trusting others instead of making 
use of his own sense and trusting his people, as Queen 
Elizabeth had done. So he allowed tho queen to 
advise him in most things, and Laud, Bishop of 
London, in others ; particularly in matters of re- 
ligion. So he began to oppress tho Turitans in 
England. In poor Ireland, a harsh man, tho Earl 
of Strafford, a great friend and favourite of King 
Charles’s, governed in such a cruel manner that 
everybody complained. 

He sent English clergymen to preach in those 
parts of Ireland where the poor people could only 
understand Irish, and punished the people for not 
listening: and when some of the bishops (particu- 
larly good Bishop Bedel) begged him to have mercy, 
upon the Irish, he threatened to punish them most 
severely for speaking in their favour. 

'All this time the king and queen and their friends 
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were going on taking money by unlawful means 
from the people, till he was obliged to call a parlia- 
ment. Then the gentlemen of the Commons insisted 
on Lord Strafford and .Archbishop Laud being 
punished. Indeed, they would not be satisfied with- 
out Charles’s consenting that Strafford’s head should 
be cut off. 

Now, though Strafford well deserved some punish- 
ment,*he had done nothing which by law deserved 
death ; and thereforo Charles ought to havo rofusod 
his consent. The king had often quarrelled with 
, the parliament, and acted contrary to its advico 
wheri he was in the wrong ; but now that it would 
. havo been right to resist ho gave way, and Strafford, 
who loved Charles, anti whose very faults were 
owing to the king’s own wishes and commands, was 
beheaded by his order. 

This was a sad thing for Charles. His friends 
found that he could not defend them, and many 
went away from England. The king still wanted 
to take money, and govern in all things, without the 
parliament ; he even went so far as to send some of 
the Commons to prison. And the parliament became 
so angry at last that a dreadful civil war began. 

The king was at the head of one army, and he 
sent to Germany for his nephew, Prince Jlupert, a 
cruel and harsh man, to assist him. The queen 
went to France and Holland, to try to get foreign 
soldiers to fight in the king’s army against the par- 
liament. The king’s peoplo were called Cavaliers. 

The parliament soon gathered a large army to- 
gether to fight the king, and made Lord Essex gene- 
1 ral ; and tlie navy also joined the parliament : and 
''all the parliament people were called Koundheads. 

Now we will end this chapter. And I beg you 
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will think of what I said about James I., that he 
was a mischievous? king. If ho l^gd not begun to 
behave ill to the people and parliament, and taught 
his son Charles. that there, was no occasion for kings 
to keep the laws, these quarrels with the parliament 
need not have happened, and there would not have 
been a civil war. 


Chapter XLIX. 

CHARLES I. — Continued. 

Ilow, after many battles had been fought, King Charles went to 
Scotland ; how the Scots sold feim to the English parliament 
how the army got the King into Jhoir power, and appointed 
judges to try him, who condemned him to death; how he had 
u sad interview with two of his children, and was 60on after- 
wards beheaded. 

^ BOOK twice as big as our little History would 
not hold all the story of the Civil Wars. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were all engagod in 
them ; and many dreadful battles were fought, where 
Englishmen killed one another, and a great deal of 
blood was shed. 

The first great battle was fought at Edgehill, 
whore many of the king’s officers were killed : then, 
at a less fight at Olialgrove, the parliament lost that 
great and good man Mr. Hampden. The battles of 
Newbury, of Marston Moor, and of Naseby, are all 
sadly. famous for the number of brave and good 
Englishmen that were killed. 

During this civil war, the parliament sent often 
to the king, in hopes of persuading him to make 
peace : and I believe that the parliament, and the 
king, and the real English lords and gentlemen on 
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both sides, truly desired to have peace, and several 
times the kingjiad promised the parliament to do 
what they lawfully might ask of^im. 

But, unhappily, the queen had* come back to 
England, and the king trustod her and took her 
advice, when ho had much bettor have followed his 
own good thoughts: Now, the queen and Prince 
Pupert, tho king's nephew, and some of the lords, 
were t>f James I.’s way of thinking, and would not 
allow that subjects had any right even to their own 
lives, or lands, or money, If tho king chose to take 
» them : and so they persuaded the king to break his 
word so often with the people and parliament, that 
.at last they could not trijst him any longer. 

"When tho Icing found that the parliament would 
not trust him again, he determined to go to Scotland, 
where he was bom, and he hoped that the Scots 
would take his part and defend him. At tirst they 
did so ; but he had offended them by meddling 
more than they liked with their religion, and some 
other things, and a great number of them agreed to 
send him back to England. 

You will hardly believe, howovor, that those mean 
• Scots actually sold the king to tho English parlia- 
ment : but they did so. The unhappy king was 
sent back to England, and was now obliged to agree 
to what the*parliament wished, and there seemed to 
be an end of the civil war. 

It was not long, howover, before it began afijain, 
and this second time it ended by the king becoming 
a prisoner to the army. The chief, officers of the 
army had driven away almost ajl the lords and 
"'gentlemen from parliament, so there was nobody but 
vthe generals* who had any power. 

The wisest of the generals, Lord Essex, was dead. 
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The next,* General Fairfax, was a good man, but 
neither so clever rior so cunning % as some of the 
others, particularly one whose name was Oliver 
Cromwell. 

This Cromwell was a Furitan, or Round-head. 
Ho was brave and very sagacious, and very strictly 
religious, according to his own notions, though some 
men thought him a hypocrite ; at all events he was 
alvyays thinking how he could make himself the 
greatest man in England. 

He saw that, though 'the army had got King 
Charles in its power, the people would never 
allow him to bo put in prison for his lifetime, or 
cause him to bo murdcrejJ, like Richard II. and 
Henry YI. So ho said that tho king had behaved 
so ill that ho ought to be tried before judges. And 
ho and the other generals named a great many 
judges to examino into all the king’s actions and 
words. 

In the mean time King Charles had been moved 
from one prison to another, till at last he was 
brought to London to bo tried. 

I cannot explain to you, my dear, all the hard and 
cruel things that were done to this poor king, whoso 
greatest faults were owing to the bad education 
given him by his father, and the bad advice ho got 
from his wife, and those men whom ho thought hi6 
best friends. 

When his misfortunes came, his wife escaped to 
France with a few of her own favourites, and her 
eldost son, Charles, Prince of Wales. The King 
soon after sent his second son, James, Duke of York, 
to his mother ; but his daughter, Princess Elizabeth.’ 
and the little Henry, Duke of Gloucester, remain etr 
in 'England. 
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When King Charles was brought to Loudon, only 
two of his own Jriends could seo*him every day ; one 
of these was Dr. Juxon, Bishop # of London, and the 
other was Mr. Herbert, his valet, who liad been with 
him ever since the army had made him prisoner. 

Shortly after tho king was brought to London 
tho judges appointed' by tho army condemned him to 
death, and three d$ys afterwards his head was cut off. 

Buf thoso three days were the l>est and greatcgt of 
Charles’s life. In thoso ho showed that, if he had 
been mistaken as a kiug, l*e was a good man and a 
right high-minded gentleman. One of theso days 
you will read and know more about him. I will 
only tell you now aboutjiis taking leave of his chil- 
dren ; and I will co}\y tho very words of his valet 
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Mr. Herbert, who wrote clown all that happened to 
his dear king and master, during thq last part of his 
life. 

The day after the king* was condemned to die, 
“ Pi i neons Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, her 
brother, came to take their sad farewell of the king 
their father, and to ask his blessing. This was the 
twenty- ninth of January. The IJrinccss, being the 
elder, was the most sensible of her royal fatlicr’fe con- 
dition, as appeared by her sorrowful look and exces- 
sive weeping ; and her little brother seeing his sister 
weep, ho took tho like impression, though, by reason 
of his tendor ago, ho could not havo tho like appre- 
hensions. The king raised i-hem both from off their 
knees ; lie kissed them, gave tfyem his blessing, and 
setting them on his knees, admonished them con- 
cerning their duty and loyal observance to the queen 
their mother, tho prince that was his successor, love 
to tho Duke of York and bis other relations. The 
king then gave them all his jewels, save the George 
he wore, which was cut out in an onyx with great 
curiosity, and set about with twenty-one fair dia- 
monds, and the re verso set with the like number; 
and again* kissing his children, had such pretty and 
pertinent answers from them both, as drew tears of 
joy and love from his eyes ; and thon, praying God 
Almighty to bless them, he turned about', 3 expressing 
a t*ender and fatherly affection. Most sorrowful was 
this parting, the young princess shedding tears and 
crying, lamentably, so as moved others to pity that 
formerly were • hard-hearted ; and at opening the 
cho tuber-door, tho, king returned hastily from the 
window’ and kissed them and blessed them.” So this 
poor little prince and princoss never saw their father 
again. 
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The next morning very early, tho king ‘callod Mr. 
Herbert to help him to dress, and said it was like a 
second marriage-day, and he fished to bo well 
dressed, for before night he hoped to *be in heaven. 

While he was dressing, he said, “ Death is not 
terrible to me! I bless God that I am prepared.” 
Good Bishop Jnxon ' then came and prayed with 
Charles, till Col one} Hacker, who had the care of tho 
king. (Same to call them. . 
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Then the king wont to Whitehall, and as he went 
one soldier prayecF “ God bless ” fyiin. And so he 
passed to the banqueting honso, in front of which a 
scaffold was bililt. King Charles was brought out 
upon it; and after speaking a short time to his 
friends, and to good Bishop Juxon, he knelt down 
and laid his head upon the block, and a man in a 
mask cut off his head with one stroke. 

, The bishop and Mr. Herbert then took their 
master’s body and head, and laid them in a coffin, 
and buried them in St. Goorge’s Chapel at Windsor, 
where several kings of England had been buried- 
before. 


Chapter L. 

THE COMMONWE ALTH.-1040 to 1060. 

How the Scotch chose Prince Charles to be their King ; how 
Oliver Cromwell quieted Ireland ; how the Scotch put the 
Marquis of Montrose to death ; how Prince Charles’s army was 
beaten by Cromwell at Worcester ; how the Prince escaped to 
Prance after many dangers; how the English went to war with 
the Dutfch, and beat them ; how Cromwell turned out the par- 
liament, and was made Protector ; and how he governed wisely 
till his death. 

none of tbe people either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, bad expected King Charles would be 
put to death, you may suppose, my dear little Arthur, 
how , angry many of them were when they heard 
what had happened. 

In Ireland the, Roman Catholics knew they should . 
be treated worse by the Puritans than they had been 
by the English governors, and the En'glish scttlersv; 
expected to be no better used than the old Irish ; 
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so they all made ready to fight against the army ot 
the English parliament, if it Should bo sent to 
Ireland. • 

In Scotland, those who had sold king Charles to 
the English parliament were so ashamed of them- 
selves, that they joined the other Scotch to choose 
Prince Charles, the son of the poor dead king, for 
, their king ; and fluty got an army together to defend 
him and his friends. • 

As for England, tlio parliament (or rather the part 
of it that remained after llio king’s death) chose a 
Tuumbcr of gentlemen to govern the kingdom, and 
called them a council of stato; and this council 
began to try to settle all those things quietly that 
had been disturbed by .the sad civil war. 

But the civil war in Ireland became so violent, 
that the council sent Oliver Cromwell, who was the 
best general in England, to that country ; and he 
soon won a good many battles, and made great part 
of the country submit to the English. And ho put 
his own soldiers into tlio towns, to keep them. As 
to the Irish who would have taken young King 
Charles’s part, and were 1 toman Catholics, lie sent 
them abroad and treated many so hardly fhat they 
were glad to get out of the country. So Cromwell 
mado Ireland quiet by force, and left General Ircton 
to take care' of it. 

While Cromwell was in Ireland a very brave 
Scotchman, whr>se name was James Graham, Ma: quis 
of Montrose, had gone to Scotland with soldiers from 
Germany and Franco, partly, as he said, to punish 
.those who had allowed Charles I, to be beheaded, 
and partly to try to make Prince Charles king. This 
brave gentleman, whose story you will love to road 
some day, was taken prisoner by the Scotch army. 
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The officers behaved very ill, for they forgot his 
braver}^, and tho kindness ho had always shown to 
everybody when he was powerful. They forgot that 
he thought he was doing his duty in fighting for his 
king, and they put him to death very cruelly. They 
tied him to a cart, and dragged him disgracefully to 
prison. Tliey hanged him on a tall gallows, with a 
book, in which his life was written, tied to his neck ; 
then they cut off his head and stuck it up over his 
prison-door. 

About a month after the Scotch had disgraced 
themselves by that cruol action, young Prince 
Charles, whom thoy called Charles II., arrived in 
Scotland. But he found that ho was treated more 
like a prisoner than a king. The lords and generals 
of the Scotch army wanted him to bo a presbyterian 
like them, and they made him go with the Scotch 
army into England, to try and force tho English to 
agree in everything with thorn, and to make him 
king. 

But Cromwell, who had returned from Ireland, 
collected a largo army in England, with which ho 
marched into Scotland, and, finding that Charles 
meant t6 make war in England, ho followed him 
back again with part of the army, and left General 
Monk in Scotland with the rest. 

Cromwell found King Charles and nis army at 
Worcester, and there he fought and won a great 
battle, in which a great many Scotch, noblemen were 
killed, as well as several English gentlemen. Charles 
was obliged to run away and hide himself, and for 
thi6 time he gavp up all hopes of boing really King 
of England. 

You would like, I dare say, to hear how he con- 
trived to escape from Cromwell, who would cer- 
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tainly have shut him up in prison if he had caught 
him. t * 

I must tell you that the English Generals had pro- 
mised a great deal of moncJ r to anybody who would 
' catch Charles and bring him to them; and they 
threatened to hang anybody who helped the poor 
young prince in any way ; but there were some brave 
.men and women tog, who had pity on him, as you 
shall hoar. . 

After the battle of Worcester, the first place he 
got to was a farm called Boscobel, whero some poor 
Wod-cuttors, of tho name of Penderell, took care of 
him, and gave him some of tlieir own clothes to 
Xvear, that the soldiers n^ight not find out that he 
was tho prince. One, evening lie was obliged to 

• climb up into an oak tree, and sit all night among 
tlio branches; it was well for him that the leaves 
were thick, for he heard some soldiers who were 
looking for him say, as they passed under the tree, 
that they were sure he was somewhere there- 
abouts. 

At that time his poor feet were so hurt with 
going without shoes, that he was obliged to get on 
horseback to move to another place, where the good 
wood-cutters still went with him. This time he 
was hidden by a lady, who called him her servant, 
and made him ride with her, in woman’s dress, to 
Bristol, whero she was in hopes that she should find 
, a ship to taka him to France. But thero wat* no 
ship ready to sail. Then ho went to a Colonel 
Windham’s house, where the colonel, his mother, his 

• ./wife, and four servants, all knew him ; but not one 
told he was there. At last he got a vessel to take 

' him at Shoreham, in Sussex, after he had been in 
more danger several times than I can toll you. He got 
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safely to Trance, and did not come back to England 
for many years. t 

While < romwell was following Charles to England, 
General Monk conquered the Scotch army, so that 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were all made 
obedient to the parliament about the time when the 
young king was driven out of the country. 

I>ut the parliament was obliged to attend to a. 
Avar with the Dutch, who had behaved so very 
cruelly to somo English people in India, that all 
England was eager to have them punished. 

Accordingly the English and Dutch Avent to war," 
but they fought entirely oij, the sea. The Dutch 
had a very famous admiraUnamed Tromp. The best' 
English admiral was Make, and these two brave 
men fought a great many battles. Tromp gained 
one or two victories ; but Elj^ko beat him often , 
and at last, on Tromp being killed, the Dutch wero 
glad to mako peace, and promised to punish all 
those persons who had behaved ill to the English 
in India, and to pay a great deal of money for the 
mischief they had done. 

About four years after the death of King Charlos I., 
the officers of the army thought themselves strong 
enough to govern the kingdom without the parlia- 
ment ; so one day Cromwell took a party of soldiers 
into tho parliament-house, and turned everybody 
out, after abusing each of them heartily, and then 
locked up their doors. 

After this unlawful act, ho soon contrivod to get 
the people to* call him the Protector of England, 
which was only .another name for king, and from 
that time till his death he governed England as if 
he had been a true king. 

-He was very clever, and always chose the best 
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generals and admirals, whenever he sent armies or 
Meets to fight. He knew how to find out the very 
best judges to tak« care of the laws, and the wisest 
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• and properest men to send to foreign countries, 
whtfn messages for the good or the honour of England 
•were required. He rewarded those who served the 
country well, but he spent very little money qn 
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himself or his family. lie heard that the Princess 
Elizabeth and the little Duke of Gloucester wore in 
want of money after they left England, and he said 
that it was not fit that the children of a man who 
had been King of England should want money ; so 
he sent them sonic every year, that they might bo 
properly brought up. 

After such di cud ful civil wars as had made 
England unhappy during the reign of Charles I., 
the peace which was in the land, after Cromwell 
was made Protector, gave the people time to rocover. 
Scotland was hotter governed than it had ever been 
before. Only poor Ireland was kept quiot by such 
cruel means as made everything worse than hofore. 

In foreign countries the name of England was 
feared more in Cromwell's time than it had ever 
been sin.ee the days of llenry V. And I must say 
of him that he used his power well. 

Ho died when ho had been Protector only six 
years. 

There wero a number of very great men in the 
times of the civil wars. But I will only tell you of 
one, whom I have not named yet. Tie was secre 
tary to the parliament, and to Cromwell. But what 
wo best "know him by, and lovo him for now, is his 
poetry. His name was John Milton ; and every 
Englishman must be proud that he was bom in 
the same land, and that he speaks the same tongue 
with John Milton. 
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Chapter LI. 

CHARLES II.L 100 O to *1685. 

How Richard Cromwell was Protector for a short time ; how the 
people chose to have a king again ; how General Monk brought 
homo Chajles the Second ; how there was again a war with the 
Dutch ; how the great Plague was stopped by the great Fire ; 
how tTie King chose evil counsellors ; how the Scotch and Ijish 
were treated with great cruelty ; how the King caused Lord 
ltusscll and many more to be pat to death. 

•^FTER Crornwoll’s death his frionds wished his 
son, Richard Cromwell, to bo Protector of 
'England. But Richard, owlio was a shy, quiet man, 
did not like it, and softer a very short trial went 
homo to his house in tho country, and. left tlio 
people to do as they pleased about a Protector. 

But tho pooplo were tired of being governed by 
tho army, even under such a wiso and clever man 
as Cromwell, and they chose to have a king and real 
parliament' again. 

Most men were glad to have bishops again, and 
to be allowed to liavo thoir own prayer-books and 
their own music in church, instead of boiftg forced 
to listen for hours together to sermons from the 
Puritans, who called all pleasant things sin, and 
grudged oven little children their play-hours. 

But tho really wiso people of all kinds, the English 
Protestants, th,o Puritans, and the Roman Cath'dics, 
had another reason for being glad the king was 
come home. I will try- to explain this reason. You 
have read that whenever thero was any dispute 
ab6ut who should be king, there was alwayB a war 
of some kind, and eenerallv the worst of all. a civil 
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war. Now, if the people had to choose who should ' 
be their 'new king every time an old one dies, so 
many men would wish to ho kings, that there would 
bo disputes, and +hen perhaps war ; and while the 
war was going' on there ^ould be nobody to see that 
the laws were obeyed, and all the mischief would 
happen that comes in civil wars. 

Now in En gland, it is settled that when a king 
dies his eldest son shall be king next ; or if lie has 
neb sen, that his nearest relation shall be king or 
queen. You remember that after Edward YJ., his 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, were queens, and then 
their cousin, James Stuart, was king. This rule 
prevents all disputes, and keeps the kingdom quiet. 

After Oliver Cromwell, died, the wisest people 
were afraid there would be war before another pro- 
tector cpuld bo chosen, so they agreed to have 
(diaries, the son of Charles I., for their king, and 
to get him to promise not to break the laws, or to 
oppress the peoplo ; and they thought they would 
watch him, to prevent his doing wrong to the 
country, and they hoped he might have* a son to he 
king quietly after him. 

(funeral Monk, who had the care of all Scotland 
in Croirfwell’s time, was the person who contrived 
all the plans for bringing Charles 11. to England. 

It was done very quietly. An English fleet went 
to Schoveling, in Holland, where Charles got on 
board, and landed at Dover : in a very short time he 
arrived in London, along with General Monk, on / 
his birth-day, the 29th of May, and England has * 
never been without a king or qneen since. 

Charles was a merry, cheerful man, and very gCKHj. • 
natured. He was fond of balls, and plays, and 
masques, and nobody could have thought that * 



King Charts II. enters London at his Restoration. 


or brown clothes, stiff starched cravats or 'small 
collars, their hair combed straight down, and they 
‘'all* looked as grave as if they were walking to a 
funeral 

But when Charles came, the ladies and gentlemen 

l \ 
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put on gay-coloured silk and satin coats ; they wore 
ribbons aud feathers, and long curly wigs, and 
danced and sung as if they were a* a wedding. 

However, while Charles and the young men were 
so gay, there were a few old wise lawyers, and clergy- 
men, and admirals, and generals, who managed tlio 
laws and other business very well, although there 
were a good many people who were sadly vexed to 
see a king again in England. r 

The r king soon married the Princess Catherine of 
Portugal, and her father gave her the island of Bom- 
bay, in the East Indies, as a wedding gift. It 
was almost tlio first place the English had in India, 
and now wo have gained nearly all that large 
country, which is larger than England, and France, 
and Portugal, all put together. 

While Charles 11. was king, there was a war with " 
Holland, and another short one with France. Our 
battles with Holland were chiefly fought at sea : one 
of our best admirals was James, Duko of York, the 
king’s brother, who beat the Dutch admirals, Opdam 
and the son of the famous Tromp. In another great 
battle, which lasted four days, General Monk, whom 
the king had made Duke of Albemarlo, beat tlio 
groat Admiral de Ruyter, and other English officers 
took several good towns which the Dutch had built 
in North America, especially New York, 
f Pleased with these victories, the king grew care- 
less, and forgot to have the Dutch fleets properly . 
watched, so one of them sailed into the river Med- • 
way,' And burnt a number of English ships at 
Chatham, and did more mischief by landing at 
different places, and burning ships and houses, tjian ' 
had over been done in the same way since the days , 
of the old Danes. 
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This was near the end of the war. The ‘English, 
Dutch, and French were oqually glad to make peace. 

The plague 110^ broke out, first, in Holland, then 
in England. Hundreds of* people died every day, 
and it seemed shocking to bo killing more men when 
so many were dying of that dreadful disorder. 

Often when people 'did not know they had the 
plague the^ dropped down dead in the streets. Somo- 
k times a friend would be talking to another and seem 
quite well and merry, and in a minute he would feel 
sick, and die before I10 cofldd get home. Sometimes 
everybody in a house would dio, and then the grave- 
diggers had to go and get the dead out of the house, 
and put them in a cart a£ night, and carry them to 
a place near London, where a great grave was dug, 
b so big that many hundred pcoplo were buried there 
together. Sometimes a poor’ mother would follow 
the dead-cart crying, because all her children were 
in it, and she had nobody left alive to love. And 
often little children were found almost starved, 
because their fathers and mothers were dead and 
there was nobody to feed them. There was ono lady 
whose name was North, who had a very little baby ; 
that baby caught tho plague. The mother* sent all 
her other children, and her servants, and everybody 
else into the country, and stayed by herself with the 
baby aYid nifrsed him, and would not fear tho plague 
while she was watching her sick child ; and it pleased 
■ God to save her and tho child too. I have read v^hat 
: ’he says of his dear mother’s love to him, in a # book 
he wrote when he was an oldish man ; and I think 
that the love he always kept for his. mother, and the 
remembrance of her kindness, made him a good man 
• all his life. 

This sad plague was put an end to by a dreadftvj 
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fire, which burnt down a great part of London. It 
lastod for four duya; and though everybody tried 
to put an end to it, it still burned f on, for there was a 
strong wind, which blew the flames from one house 
to another. At that time the streets were very nar- 
row, and most of the houses were built of wood, so 
no wonder they burned fleroely. 

But good rose from this evil : when London was 
built pgain the streets were made wider, and the 
houses were built of brick and stone, so they were 
not so apt to burn, and they could be kept cleaner ; 
and as the plague seldom comes to clean places, it 
lias never been in London since the fire. 

But now we must think about the king. Though 
he was a very merry man, he was far from being a 
good one. In the first part of his reign he listened 
to good advice, especially that given to him by Lord 
Clarendon, who had stayed with him all the time he 
was unhappy and poor, and whilo ho was forced to 
livo out of England. But it was not long before he 
neglected all the good and old friends of his father 
or of the people, and began to keep company with a 
number of gay men, who were always laughing and 
making* jokes when they were seen ; but they gave 
tho king bad advice in secret, and when they were 
trusted by him they behaved so ill to the people, that 
if it had not been for fear of another ci * r il war, they 
would have tried to send Charles out of England 
again. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, one of Charles’s greatest : 
friends, was sent to Scotland to govern it for Charles. 
Perhaps there never was so cruel and wicked a. 
governor anywhere before. He ordered everybody 
to use the English prayer-book, and to leave off their 
pwn ways of worshipping God, and to change their 
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prayers. And when he found any persons -who did 
not, he had them shot or hanged fft thoir own doors ; 
'* and what was wo Ae, if anybody wc^ild not tell where 
the people he wanted to shoot or to hang wore to bo 
■ found, he would put them in prison, or torture them 
by putting their legs in wooden cases, and then ham- 
mering them so tight 'that the bones were broken; 
^ .and this lid did to children for saving their fathers 
and mothers, or to grown people for saving their 
childron, or brothers, or sisters. I am sorry to* say 
that another Scotchman, «Jolm Graham of Claver- 
house, was his helper in all this wickedness. 

Scotland was therefore very miserable under 
Charles, and you will road in larger histories that 
the Scotch rebelled, and fought against the king. 

„ Ireland was treated, *f possible, worse; and as to 
England, several parts were ready to rebel, especially 
when it came to bo known that Charles and his four 
chief friends were so mean as to take money from the 
King of France to pay Charles for letting him conquer 
several other countries that England ought to have 
saved from him. 

The king’s brother, James, Duke of York, was 
known to approve of all the king’s cruel and wicked 
actions ; so that the English peoplo found, after all 
they had suffered in hopes of getting back their 
freedodi, thaft Charles II. wished as much to tako it 
away as his father and grandfather did. • 

I do not wonder, therefore, that some wise, and 
good, and clever men, who loved our clear England 
as they ought to do, mot together to talk about tho 
best means of having proper parliaments again, and 
preventing the cruel king from treating England, 
‘Scotland, and Ireland, so harshly. 

One of these good men was William Lord Russell 
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and another was Algernon Sidney. The king and 
his wicked friends* found out that thoy w r ore con- 
sidering how to, save the country from the had 
government of Charles and James. They took Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney, and put them in 
prison, and shortly after condemned them to have 
their heads cut off. 

Lord Russell's wife was one of the betfc women I 
ever read about. She went and knelt dbwn at 
Charles’s feet to beg him to spare her husband. She 
even tried to save him Ly offering a great deal of 
money to the greedy king ; but he would not save 
Lord ihissell, and when she found her dear husband 
must die, she attended him liko his servant, she wrote 
for him like a clerk, she comforted him as none but a 
good wife can comfort a great man in his misfortunes ; 
and after his death she brought up his children to 
know his goodness and try to bo like him. The 
man who attended most to Lord and Lady -Russell at 
that time was Bishop Burnet, who has written a true 
history of those things. IIo tells us that after Lord 
Russell had taken leave of his wife, ho said, “ The 
bi tterness of death is past.” Lord Cavendish, a friend 
of Lord. Russell’s, offered to save him by changing 
clothes with him, but Lord Russell refused, lest his 
friend should be punished for saving him. He be- 
haved as an Englishman ought to do at his death, 
with courage, with gentleness to those people who 
were with him, oven to the man who was to cut off 
his head, and with meekness and piety to God. 

Algernon Sidney was the next virtuous man put 
to death by King Charles, and after him a great 
many gentlemen, who were either his friends or Lord 
Russell’s. In Scotland, Mr. Baillie, one of the gentle- 
men Charles chose to have killed, was so very ill 
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that, as the cruel judges thought he could not live 
another day, they had his head cui; off the very night 
the king’s order ^as given. * 

These wure almost the. last crimes Charles had 
time to commit. He died suddenly, disliked by most 
of his people, and that by his own fault. As 1 told 
you, they wero ready to love him when he first came 
to bo king* ; but his extravagance and harshness soon 
changed their love into disliko. 


Chatter L1L 

JAMES 1 1. — 1 0 8 5 to 1088. 

• 

Ilow the Duke of Monmouth rebelled against James the Secoud, 
and was beheaded ; how Colonel Kirke and Judge Jeffries com- 
mitted great cruelties; how the people wished td get rid of 
James on account of his tyranny; how the Prince of Orange 
came over to Kngland, and was made King ; and how James 
escaped to France. 

IJHE reign of James II. was a very short one, but 
many things wero done in it which wo must 
remember. You know that ho was son of King 
Charles 1., who sent him to his mother in France to 
bo taken care of during the civil war. This was bad» 
for James, who was taught in France to be a lioman 
Catholic, fo bate the English parliaments, and to 
think that kings might do as they chose, and chapge 
the religion of the country they governed, or .take 
money, or pilt men in prison, without thinking 
whether it was just or unjust. * 

James married, first, a daughter of that Lord 
Clarendon who would have givfin good advice to 
Charles 11.,- as I told you; but neither Charles nor 
J ames would listen to him. J arnes had two daughters 
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when he $amo to be king ; they were both married ; 
the eldest to Williajn Prince of Orange, who was the 
king’s nephew, and the second to Prin.ce George of 
Denmark. You will hear more of both these ladies 
by and by. King James’s second wife was an Italian 
lady, a princess of Modena, a Pom an Catholic, proud 
and ill-tempored, and disliked by the English. 

Before James had been king a year, t h* Duke of 
Monmouth, a young princo, whb was his nephew, 
landed in England with a small army, in hopes tlio 
people would make him kiqg instead of James. But 
King James’s soldiers soon put an end to Monmouth's, 
army, and the young prince was sent to London, 
where his head was cut off. 

The king sent two men td punish the robels in the 
parts where Monmouth’s army* was destroyed, Coloner 
Kirke and .Judge Jeffries. These two men, by the 
king’s orders, committed the greatest cruelties ; they 
hung some men on the different church steeples ; 
somo they cut to pieces before they were quite dead. 
A kind and charitable old lady, Mrs. Gaunt, was 
burnt alive for trying to save a poor soldier; and 
another, named Lady Lisle, was put to death for the 
same reason. In short, King James soon showed that 
• he was as cruel and wdeked as any king that ever 
reigned in any country, and the people began to 
hate him. t 

The next things that made the English people wish 
to get rid of James as a king, were his trying to 
govern without a parliament; his trying to give 
all poHver in church and state to the Boman Catho- 
lics ; and his piltting seven English bishops in prison 
because they ventured to beg him to govern better, : 
and particularly not to trouble the religion of the 
country. 
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The king ordered the bishops to be tried, in hopes 
that the judges would condemn them to be punished ; 
but the jury (which is, you know^made up of twelve 
or more nlfcn, appointed to.help the judge to find out 
the truth) said that the bishops were not guilty of 
anything for which tho king could punish them; and 
as soon as the people heard this, all those who were 
in the stH3ct waiting to hear what the judges would 
say, 8<ft up such a shout for joy that the king heard 
it, and know by it that tho people were determined 
he should not long bo king. 

Instead of beginning a civil war, however, a num- 
ber of the wisest and best English noblemen sent 
.messages to William, Prince of Orange, who had 
married King James’s eldest daughter, Mary, and in- 
vited him to come and*be king of England, and bring 
Mary to be queen. 

They chose this king and queen because they wert 
good Protestants, and the nearest relations to the 
king, next to his little son who was just born. Then 
William was a very brave princo, and had defended 
his own country against that bad man, Louis XIV., 
King of France, who called himself Great only 
because he had done a great deal of mischief. 

And besides all this, William agreed to govern* 
always by means of tho parliament; to do equal 
justice to Ul his subjects; to listen to their com- 
plaints ; and never to let the Pope have anything to 
do with the government of England. 

When these’ things were agreed to, William came 
over to England with a great many ships/ and a 
large army, and began to march from Torbay, where 
1 he landed, to London. In a few days tho gentlemen 
and people,* and most of the noblemen of England 
joined him. Even the king’s second daughter, the 
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Princess Anne, with her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, left King* James, who found that he had 
hardly one friend in the world, no, tiot even his own 
children. 

The queen was hated even more than the king, so 
she made haste to run away, and the king put her, 
and a little baby boy that they had, into the care of 
a kind French nobleman, named Lauzun, who carried 
them tq France, whero king Louis received them 
kindly. 

King James stayed a fev* days longer in England, 
in hopes to find somo friends. But he had behaved* 
too ill ; no Englishman would take his part. So in 
less than four years from the time he beeamo King of. 
England he was obliged to leave it for ever, and 
'William, Prince of Orange, 'tfas made king by tho 
whole people. And Mary was made queen, to reign 
with him, not like a queen who is only called so 
because she is the king’s wife. 


Chapteb L1II. 


WILInIAM III. — -MARY II.-1088 to 1702. 

How there were troubles in Scotland and in Ireland; how William 
the Third won the battle of the Boyne ; how he fought against 
the French, till they were glad to make peace*, how 'Queen 
lyjary was regretted at her death ; how the East India Com- 
pany was established ; and how King William did many good 
things for England. 


^riIE v beginning of King William and Queen Mary’s 
reign was Very full of trouble. 

It was some tinle before the parliament could put * 
right many of the things that had been so wrong 
while James II. was king ; and before everybody 
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would agree how much money to give the king to 
spend upon the soldiers and sail<jrs he might want in 
war, as well as upon judges and other persons whose 
duty it was to help the kipg to govern in peace as 
well as war. 

Besides this, a great many people in Scotland liked 
James well enough to. wish him to bo their king still, 
because his grandfather came from Scotland ; and 
thore were great disputes about allowing William 
to be king there. Lord Dundeo, that Clavoiffiouse 
who bcliavod so cruelly tp the people in the time of 
.Charles II., began a civil war against the new king; 
but he was killed at the battlo of Killicrankie, in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and, after a great deal of 
difficulty, William rulecfas King of Scotland. 

But AVilliam had more trouble with Ireland, as you 
shall read. When King James ran away from Eng- 
land he went to France, where his queen and little 
son were already. Louis, King of France, who hatod 
King William because ho had always defended the 
countries and the people that Louis wanted to oppress, 
gave King James a good deal of money, and many 
soldiers, and ships to carry them to Ireland, where 
he landed with them, and where most of, the Irish 
under Lord Tyrconnel joined him, as well as many* 
of the old English settlers, who were all Itoman 
Catholics, 8£id who did not wish for a Protestant king. 

As soon as King William had settled the govern- 
ment in England he went to Ireland, where ho found 
all the country distressed with civil war. King James 
with his army, made up of French, Irish, and English, 
was on one side of a river called the Boyne; and 
•there King William attacked his ahny, and beat it; 
while James, with his French guards, stood upon a 
hill looking on at the battle half the day, and then, 
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seeing that King William was likely to gain the 
victory, ho ran aw%y. 

After this King James had no ho^e of gaining any- 
thing by lighting in Ireland ; but Ireland itself was 
much worse for a long while, for long years of quarrel 
began there at that time. 

Most of the Protestants, who wished to have King 
William for their king, began to call themselves 
Orangemen, because William waft Prince of Orange, 
and they have been always trying to got the rest of 
the Irish to turn Protestants, and call themselves 
Orangemen too ; and even now the Irish have not* 
dono disputing; but I hope by the time my’ little 
friend, Arthur, is grown up, that all the Irish, 
will befriends, and live in ^peacc. It is dreadful to 
think that, though it is nearly two hundred years 
since tho battle of the Boyne, Ireland has been un- 
happy all that time. Sometimes ono side, sometimes 
the other, has t>eon cruel and revengeful ; and un- 
happily, till very lately, it was hardly possible to 
mako things better, because there wore two separate 
parliaments, one in Ireland, tho other in England ; 
so what one did tho other undid, and the quarrels 
were made worse. But now there is one parliament 
for both countries, tho people in England begin to 
understand Ireland, and to love the Irish people for 
many good qualities, and to be sorry foi< tho wrong 
things that have been done there, and in a little time 
I am sure the English will help tho Irish to be better 
and happier than they have been yet. ' 

While King William was busy in Ireland, Queen 
Mary governed 'in England, and, by her gentle and 
kind behaviour tb everybody, gained the love .of J 
the people; so that they were glad to have her 
to govern, whenever William was obliged to go .to 
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Holland, to carry on the war which had been begun 
by several countries, as well as England, against that 
proud and amliitious king, Louis XIV. of France. 
Louis w£s>one of those strange men who fancy that 
they are born better than others, and that people 
have nothing to do but to obey them, and that every 
man and every country must be wicked that does not 
do exactly as they chooso in everything, even in the 
way bf worshipping God. 

Now King William knew that kings are 6nly to be 
better loved and obeyed than othor men when they 
obey God themselves, and love mercy, and do right and 
justice to their subjects ; and that men and countries 
have a right to be freo, and to worship God as they 
please: and it was bcchuse King William knew this 
that the English cltoso him to bo king when they 
sent away James II., because he wishod-to be like 
Louis XIV. in most things. 

The war the French king had begun went on for a 
good many years. Twice people wero sent to Eng- 
land to murder King William, but they were found 
out and punished, and the people in England were so 
angry at such wicked plans, that they gave William 
more money to pay soldiers and sailors for the war 
than they had ever given to any king before. • 

Our king used to go every spring, as long as tho 
war lastod, to fight the French on the borders of 
France, and he came homo in the autumn to see what 
had been done in England while he was away. 

The bravest admiral in these times was Admiral 
Russell, who beat the French ships whenever he 
could find them, and who fought a very famous battle 
against the French Admiral Tolirville, about which 
the English sailors sing some fine songs even now. 

■ Kin g William himself was so brave and skilful in 
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war that he baffled tho best French generals, and kept 
King Louis’s largo armies from getting any decisive 
advantage for many years, till at las^ Louis was tired 
of war, and was glad to make peace. So sent his 
ambassadors to ‘a plAco called Kyswick, in Holland, 
where King William had a country-house, and pro- 
mised to give back all tho places he had taken from 
his neighbours during tho war, provided he might 
havo peace. • • 

But* inf tho midst of tho war, when everything 
seemed to bo going on well, a great misfortune hap- 
pened to both the king and people of England. Good 
Queen Mary died of tho small pox when she had been 
queen only six years. Sho was a very good and clover 
woman. Sho was not only a good wife to tho king, 
but his best friend ; and lie trusted her, and took her 
advice in everything. Sho was a true Protestant, 
and very religious, which made her particularly fit 
to be Queen of England. Sho was a cheerful, good- 
torn pered woman, which made the people lovo her ; 
and tho ladies who lived at her court were good 
wives and mothers, and spont part of their time in 
*asoful work and reading, like tho queen, instead of 
being always at plays, or gaining, or dressing, as they 
i\sed to bo fn tho timo of Charles and James. 

King William lived seven years after the queen 
died, lie was killed by a fall from his fyorse near 
Hampton Court. 

Ho was not near so pleasant and cheerful as Queen 
Mary. But ho was the very best King *for England 
that wo could have found at that time. 

Ho was a very religious man, and ho knew Ids 
duty, and lovod to do it, both in England, where ttiq 
people chose him for their king, and in Holland, his 
own oountry. 
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I must write down a few of the things that he 
did for England : perhaps you jsvill not quite under- 
stand how right they were till j;ou are older, hut it 
is propei* that you should, remem her. them. 

A law was made that no man or woman should 
ever be king or queen of England but a Protestant. 

It was settled that thero should be a new parlia- 
ment v£ry often, and that no year should pass 
without the meeting of a parliament. 

The old monoy that had been used in England 
was so worn out, and tlacrc was so much bad among 
► it, that the king ordered it to be coined, or made 
over again, of a proper sizo and weight, so that 
people might buy and sell with it conveniently. 

A number of merchants agreed to call themselves 
the East India Company, and to pay a tax to the 
king and parliament, if the king would protect 
them, and not allow any nation with which England 
was at war to hurt or destroy the towns in India 
where they had their trade, or their ships when 
they were carrying goods from placo to place. 
There was a small company of this kind in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, but the now one in William’s 
was of more use to the country as woll, as to the 
merchants. * 

We call the East India trade, not only the trade 
in things vfrorn India itself, such as pepper, cotton, 
muslin, diamonds, and other things that come from 
that country, but the trade in tea, and silk, and 
nankeen, and ivory, from China; and in spice of 
many kinds from the Spice Islands ; and cirfnamon, 
and gold, and precious stones, and many kinds of 
medicine from Ceylon. And all this trade came to 
be very great in King William’s reign. 

• The reign of King William will always be thought 
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of gratefully by good Englishmen ; because then 
the best things were done for the government, the 
religion, the law’s, jyid the trade of ot.-r dear England. 


Chapter LIV. 

& 

QUEEN ANNE. — 1702 to 1714. 

JImv Princess Anne became Queen because she was a Protestant; 
how the union of Scotland withe England was brought about; 
how the Duke of Marlborough gained the battle of Blenheim ; « 
how Admiral Hooke took Gibraltar; how the Queen was 
governed by her ladies. 

rjIIE Princess Anne, who Whs the second daughter 
of King James II., and sister to King William’s 
wife Mary, became Queen of England when King 
William died, because site had been brought up 
a Protestant; while her little brother was taught to 
be a Homan Catholic; so that by law he could never 
1)0 king of England. Ho is commonly called the 
Protender, and ho and his son and grandson often 
gave trouble in England, as you will read by and by. 

The first ton years of Queen Anne’s reign were 
rery glorious ; but the last part of her life was much 
troubled by the quarrels of some of the great men 
who wished to ho her favourites, and tocLirectr her 
aflai/s. 

Wo will begin her history, however, with the 
most useful thing that was done in her reign ; and 
that is,*the union of Scotland with England. 

You know tbit when Queen Elizabeth died, her 
cousin, James, king of Scotland, became king of 
England, so both countries had one king ; but, as they 
had separate parliaments, and different ministers. And 
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a different form of religion, they were always quar- 
relling, and many disputes, and even hattlos, took 
place, which we*e as had as civil, wars. These dis- 
putes we “soften on account of religion, bocauso the 
English parliament, with the kings at thoir head, 
wanted to forco the Scotch to worship God in the 
sumo way, using the- same words with the English. 
This was? very unjust ; so a great many Scotchmen 
joined together, and made a covknant, or agreement, 
to preserve their own way of worship, oven iY they 
should ho obliged to fight fur it. 

• I told you that in William's' reign it was wisely 
settled hy law that the Scotch should do as they 
, chose about their religion ; and that wise king saw 
that it would ho better for both nations if they 
could bo so united aft to have hut ono parliament, 
and really but one law ; and if he had lived longer, 
he meant to make this union. 

After his death Qneen Anno and her friends were 
wise enough to desire the same thing; but it was 
several years before the Scotch peoplo would agree 
to it. At last, however, it was settled ; and now 
the Scotch must wonder that they ever thought it 
a bad thing. Since that time they have J)eon equal 
in everything with England. They keep their owif 
religion and laws, as well as the English ; and when 
new ‘'laws *are made, they are contrived to be fit for 
Loth countries ; or, if they will only suit one, ihei* 
they are made on purpose for the people in that one. 
As there are plenty of Scotch lords and gentlemen, 
as well as English, in the parliament, they are 
always ready to take care of theft* own country, 
which is right. 

Although Queen Anne and her ministers were 
busy about this union of Scotland with England, 
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they were obliged to attend to what the French, 
under their ambitious king, Louis XI Y., were about. 
They had begun fo attack the Pnotesiants again, 
in so many ways, before King William^died, that 
there was likely to be a war ; and now he was dead, 
Louis thought there was no country in Europe 
strong enough, or with a good soldier enough, to 
light him, or prevent his conquering as many 
countries as he pleased. Put he was mistaken. The 
English were as much determined in Queen Anne’s 
time as in King William’s* to prevent Louis from 
forcing upon them a Popish king and from oppres- • 
sing the Protestants ; and Queen Anne possessed in 
the Great Duke of Marlborough a far more skilful , 
general than William had ever been. Indeed King 
William gave him the command of tho whole army 
in the last year of his lifo, when ho was too ill to 
command it himself. We had a great many line 
ships too, and Queen Anne’s husband, Prince George 
of Denmark, was admiral. So we were quite ready 
for war against King Louis, and the people and 
parliament were ready to give tho queen all the 
money she wanted to pay the soldiers and sailors. 

Besides this, the Dutch were glad to light on our 
Aide, as well as some of tho princes in Germany ; 
and another firm ally of the English was Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, who was queen Anna’s ocrusin, 
amt was almost as good a general as the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

When Anne had been queen about two years, 
the greatest battle that had over been heard of was 
fought at a place called Blenheim, near the village 
of Hoclistet, in Germany, between the English and 
F ranch. 

The English had the Dutch and an army of 
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Germans with them; their generals were Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene. , The French had a 



Marlborough at Blenheim. 


good many Germans and Spaniards and' Italians 
with them; their generals weye 1 Marshals Marsin 
and Tallard, and the Elector of Bavaria. 

The English had to march through a little brook 
to attack the French, who stood very steady for 
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a little while; hut <30 many were killed, that the 
refit began to run away. Somo were drowned in 
tlio great river Danube, which waswery near them, 
and a great many wero taken prisoners,^ ith their 
goneral, Tallard, amongst them. The fighting lasted 
six liours on a very hot day. A cannon-ball very 
nearly hit the Duke of Marl borough just as the 
fight began : it struck the earth so close to him that 
the cloud of dust it sent up liid him for* some 
minutes 'from tho sight of the peoplo about him. 
The English and Dutch arvl Germans took all tho 
guns, and money, and food of the French army, 
besides a very great number of prisoners. There 
wero more than twcnty-fivo thousand French killed, 
and a great many wounded ; and about half as many 
English and Dutch and Germans. 

So you soo that, whichever side wins in a great 
battle, thoro is suro to be misery for a great many 
families on both, who have to grieve for their 
fathers, and sons, and brothers, killed or hurt. 

This was a good battle, however, for • it saved 
many countries from tho cruel government which 
Louis XIV. sot up wherever he conquered. 

Nearly at tho samo time with the battle of 
‘Blenheim, a place called Gibraltar was taken by 
tho English Admiral Hooke, which is of great use 
to England. * 

If, you look at the map of Europe, you will see 
that where the Mediterranean Sea joins the great 
Atlantic Ocean Gibraltar is placed. Now all captains 
of ships who want to go into the Mediterranean 
must pass that «way. You would be surprised if 
you could see the dumber of ships of all sizes tiat 
pass there every day. They fetch figs, and currants, 
and silk, and fine wool, and shawls, and velvets, and 
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wine, and oil, and a great margr other useful things 
from the Mediterranean; and whoever Gibraltar 
belongs to can? stop the ships 9 going in and out. 
So the finglish were very glad that Admiral ltooke 
took Gibraltar for Queen Anne. 

At last, after Marlborough had gained several othor 
battles, peace was made with the French at a place 
called Utrecht, and Queen Anne died tlio very next 
year.* 

Queen Anne was a kind and good-natured woman, 
not very clever. She ,vas rather lazy, and allowed 
the .Duchess of*Marl borough to govern her for several 
years. Afterwards she quarrelled with her, and then 
some other Ladies governed her. 

In the reign of Queen Anne there were a great 
many clever men in Fngland, some poets, and many 
writers of other things. Pope was the 'great poet, 
and Addison wrote the most beautiful prose. Ilut 
our littlo history would not hold an account of half 
of them. 

Queen Anne’s husband and all her children died 
before her, and though she did not love any of her 
Protestant cousins, it was settled by law that the 
son of her cousin Sophia, who was married to the 
Elector of Hanover, should be king after her. 0 
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GEOBQE I. — 17 14 to l c 727. 

Ilow the Elector of Hanover became George the First of England ; 
how the Pretender tried to make kimself King, but was de- 
feated ; how Lady Nithisdale saved her husband’s life; and 
how the Spaniards were beaten at sea'. 

Q.EORGE TIIE FIRST was both King of England 
and Elector of Hanover, in Germany ; and as it 
was settled in King William’s reign that nobody but 
a Protestant could ho king of England, ho was sent 
for and made king, rathor than the son of James 11., 
who was a Roman Catholic. 

But a great many people Cn Scotland wished to 
have a king of the old Scotch family of Stuart again ; 
so they encouraged young James Stuart, that is the 
J ’rotoii dor, whom they called King Janies, to come to 
Scotland, and promised they would collect men and 
monoy enough to mako an army, and buy guns 
and everything fit for soldiers, and inarch into 
England, and make him king instead of Georgo 1. 
From tli is time all thoso who took the part of the 
Pretender against Georgo were called Jacobites, 
from JacobYis, the Latin for the Pretender’s name, 
James. 

James’s chief friend in Scotland was Lord Mar, 
and ho was in hopes that a great many English 
gentlemen would join him, and' send money from 
England, and get another army ready there to help 
him. 

But the Pretender aud his friends were disap- 
pointed. They lost a great many men in battle" at 
the Sheriffnmir, near Dunblane, in Perthshire. Their 
best army was quite beaten at Preston in Lancashire; 
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and the Pretender was obliged to got away as fast as 
ho could to France again. m 

I wish King George had forgiven both the Jacobite 
officers men, who thoyght they were doing right 
in fighting for the son of their old king : but I10 
would not ; and besides putting to death a few com- 
mon soldiers and gentlemen, ho ordered six lords to 
have their heads cut off. One of them escaped, how- 
ever, 'Und three tvero afterwards pardoned. Lord 
Nithisdalo, who escaped, was saved by the* kfndness 
and courage of his wife. She had tried by evory 
• means to prevail upon the king to pardon him, but I10 
would not ; however, she had leavo to visit him in 
prison. She went, you may be sure, often, and sho 
took a friend with lieif whom she called her maid, 
till sho had used tho*jailers to see two people go in 
and out. Then she made her friend put- on double 
clothes ono day, and as soon as sho got into Lord 
Nithisdale’s room half those clothes were taken off, 
and he was dressed in them, and so they managed 
that he should go out with ono of the ladies, who pre- 
tended that her companion had so bad a toothache 
that sho could not speak. Lady Nithisdalo had a 
coach waiting at tho prison -door, and they went to 
a safe placo, where her husband was hidden till he 
could get to Franco. 

A fid thip was tho end of the first civil war begun 
in Scotland for the sake of tho Pretender. Although 
his friends often tried to begin ono again, they always 
failed, while Goorgo I. was king. 

The King of Spain also tried to assist the Pre- 
tender, but he could only make war with England 
by sea; and his ships were always llcaten ; and so he 
made peace. 

.George I. died while he was visiting his own 
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country of Hanovo^, after he had been King of 
England thirteen years. Ho was a brave and pru- 
dent man, but he was too old, whop he came to be 
King of England, to lea^n English, or* to behave 
quite like an Englishman ; however, upon the whole, 
he was a useful king. 


Chapteu LVI. 

GEORGE 1 1. — 17 27 to 1760. 

IIow George the Second went to war with Spain, and with the 
French and Bavarians; how the. French were beaten by Lord . 
Clive in India, and by General Wolfe in America ; how the 
young Pretender landed in Scotland* and proclaimed his father 
Ring ; how he was beuten, and after many dangers escaped to 
Italy. 

HHIE reign of Goorgo TI. was disturbed both by 
foreign and civil war, and by some disputes in 
his family at homo. 

His eldest son, tho Prince of Wales, married a 
Gorman princess, and they both lived in London, but 
they were discontented with tho money the king 
•gavo them to spend, so they quarrelled with him, and 
lie ordered them to go and live at Kew, and would 
not do anything kind or good-natured, for them. 
There their children were born, one of whom was 
afterwards King George III., but the Prince of 
Wales, whose name was Frederick, died before his 
father; 

I will now tell you about King George’s foreign 
wars, and keep L :hfe story of the civil war to thef lqjst .. 
for you, because you will like it best, I think. 

You know that the Spaniards had built a great 
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many towns in South America ; and after they bad 
got possession of the country, anti killed many of tho 
people, they took all the gold aml^ilver that is found 
in the eajtli tlieA for themselves. They wore there- 
fore obligee? to liavo a gre&t many ships to fetch it, 
and brave soldiers and sailors to guard it as it crossed 
tho seas, and so Spain got more gold and silver than 
any other country. * > 

But otfier counties wished for some of the useful 
things from South America too ; and somo. Epglish 
merchants wished very much to liavo several kinds 
of wood which are usefifl for dyeing cloth and wool 
and other things of different colours ; but the Spa- 
niards attacked them and killed them for trying to 
• cut the wood, and behaved in other respects very ill, 
so England went to war with Spain. 

The war was mostly by sea, and in tho course of it 
tho Spaniards wero beaten, first by Admiral Vernon, 
and then by Admirals Hawke, Itowley, Warren, and 
particularly Anson, though they none of them did all 
they hoped to do. 

Another admiral was very unfortunate. He had 
to fight a great many ships in the Mediterranean Sea, 
and bocause he did not do all that the people of Eng- 
land desired him to do, he was shot when he canm 
to England. His name was Byng. I do not adiniro 
this admiral, but I think he was not justly treated. 

Besides the Spaniards, George II. was at war with 
the French and Bavarians. The Prince of Bav&ria 
tried to makt himself Emperor, and King of Hungary, 
in the room of the lawful queen, Maria Theresa, and 
her son, who was an infant. The English and Dutch 
took Maria Theresa’s part, the FjeJach took that of 
tfie Prince of Bavaria, and there was a very fierce war 
on that account, in which the English gained some 
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battles, and lost some others, an account of which 
would bo* very tiresome to you, I am sure. 

Though upon tl^O whole the French had rather the 
best of the war in Europe, Lord Gfrve,' who had an 
army of English in .the East Indies, to take care of 
our merchants and our towns thero, beat the French 
generals, especially General Lally, who had the care 
of all the French merchants and their towns and 
goods. Indeed he beat General Lally so that the 
French have never had more than one or two small 
towns in that part of the world since. 

If you look at the map of the world in this place, 
my dear little Arthur, you will wonder that two 
countries in Europe, so close together as England 
and France, should think of sending their soldiers' 
and sailors so far off as India to fight their battles ; 
but you will wonder still moro when you learn that, 
not content with this, they sent other fleets and 
armies to North America, where they fought till the 
English conquered the greatest part of all the coun- 
try that the French ever had in that part of the 
world. But the greatest victory we gained there 
was tho battle of Quebec, where our brave and good 
General Wolfe was killed. Some day you will read 
his life, and then you will wish that all English 
soldiers could be like him. 

We will now think about the civil war in King 
George Ilfs reign. V ou remember that in his father’s 
time the Pretender, whom the Scotch call James VIII., 
came from France to Scotland, and thqught he could 
get tho kingdom for himself, but he was soon obliged 
to go back again. 

After that hefwpnt and lived in Italy, and mairied 
a princess of Poland, and had two sons. The cld&t 
of these was a fine brave young man : the youngest 
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became a clergyman, and the Pppe made him a Car- 
dinal; his name was Henry. # Tho eldest, Charles 
Edward, who was called the Young Chevalier in 
Scotland? and in England the Young Pretender, 
thought he would try once more to get the kingdom 
of Great Britain from the Protestant king, and 
make all the people •( ’atholic again ; so, in spite of 
the gpodr advico of his true friends, he would go 
from Italy, first to* France, and then to Scotland, to 
make war against King George. * # 

The king of France le&t him a ship and a few men 
And officers, and gave him a littlo money, for this 
purpose; and the young prince landed in Scot- 
land among the highlands, where the peoplo were 
still fond of his family. In a very short time 
the highland chiefs, w 4 io had a great power over the 

• poor people, gathered a great army, and* marched 
to Edinburgh, which you know is the capital of 
Scotland. 

There he had his father proclaimed King of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and gave titles of 
dukes and lords to the gentlemen who came to fight 
for him, and pretended to bo tho real Prince of 

• Wales. And he lived in the old palace of the Scotch 

kings, called Ilolyrood House, and there I10 gaVe 
balls and oonccrts to the Scotch ladies, and they all 
fancied themselves sure that Charles Edward would 
be their king instead of George. • 

At first he gained two or three victories, the chief 
"of which was at Preston Pans, near Edinburgh; 
and then he marched into England, where bilt few 
English gentlemen joined him, and when he got as 
•'•far as Derby he found that he had # bitter go back to 

• Scotland, for the English would have nothing to do 
with him. On his way the English army, com- 
ic 2 
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manded by the Duke of Cumberland, who was King 
George’s son, caught and bpat part of his army, and 
took many prisoneite. < 

From this time the French and Scotch Officers of 
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The Pretender at Holy rood House. 
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the Pretender quarrelled constantly, and the High- 
land chiefs became jealous of the other generals, and 
everything began to bo unfortunate for that tin* 
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happy prince, till at the battle of Cnlloden his 
whole army was destroyed, ma^y officers were taken 
prisoners, and was obliged to make his escape 
and hid9 himself till ho could get back to Italy. 

Sometimes the young prince was obliged to go 
many days without any food but wild berries in tiio 
woods, and to sleep in caves, or on the opon ground. 
Somgtinles he lay in bod, pretending to bo a sick 
man, while the Duke of Cumberland’s soldiers were 
hunting for him, and ho could hear them talking of 
him. Once he escaped from a great danger by being 
•dressed in women’s clothes, and seeming to l>o the 
maid-servant of a very kind and handsome young 
lady, called Flora MacDonald, who saved his life. 
At last ho got safe homo ; and though he and his 
friends often threatifned to make war in England 
again, they never could do any real mischief; and 
as he and his brother Henry both died without 
children, wo have had no more Pretenders. 

I am sorry to say that the Duke of Cumberland 
was very -cruel to all Prince Charles’s friends when 
the war was over. Three Scotch lords, a good many 
gentlemen, and a number of soldiers, were executed 
for having joined the Pretender. m 

There is nothing else to tell you about the rei^u 
of George II. ; he was a very old man when ho died 
at &ensiKgton. He had fought many battles in 
Germany, and was a good general, and not a, bad 
king; but having been brought up in Germany, 
like his father, he never either looked or talked like 
an English king. 
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GEORGE III. — 1700 to 1820. 

IT ow George the Third, after making a general peace, went to war 
with the Americans; how General Washington beat the English 
armies, and procured pence to be made ; why the King went to 
war with franco; how Napoleon Buonaparte conquered many 
countries y how our Admirals and Generals won many battles; 
and how there were many useful things found out in George 
the Third’s reign. 1 

rpiIE people of England were very glad when 
Georgo 111. became kinr after his grandfather. 
You read in the last chapter that his father, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, dmd in the life-time of 
Georgo II.. 

Georgo III. was born in England, and brought 
up like an English gentleman. I think he was one 
of the best fnen that ever was a king ; but I do not 
think that everything he did was wise or right, 
lie reigned longer than any king ever reigned in 
England, and unhappily bofuro be died he became 
blind, and ho lost his sensos. 

He married a German princess named Charlotte, 
and they had a great many sons and daughters, 
and one of their grandchildren is our good Queen 
Victoria. 

You must not expect me to tell you everything 
that happened in this long reign, which lasted sixty 
years, but you shall read of one or two things of 
most consequence, and that you can understand best. 

When George . hlLd been king a little more than 
two years, he madb peace with all the world, but 
his reign was very far from being a peaceable one. . 
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There were two wars in particular of great conse- 
quence; the first was tke American war, and the 
second the French war. I will toll you a little 
about eachtof them. • 

You read in Queen Elizal>eth’s reign that the 
English built some towns in North America. After- 
wards, during the civil wars in the time of ( 'harlesl. 
many more English wont tlicro and took thoir 
families there to live, and by degrees they had 
taken possession of a very large country, ahd had 
got towns and villages^ and fields. These English 
• states in Am'eriea were called Colonic* ; but they 
were still governed by the King aud parliament of 
England. The English wanted the Americans to 
pay taxes. But the Americans said that, by Magna 
Oharta and our old laws, no Englishmen might bo 
taxed without their own consent given' in parlia- 
ment. Now the American Colonies had no members 
in the British Parliament ; so tlioy said, the Parlia- 
ment had no right to tax them. Then the king- 
called them rebels, and threatened to punish them ; 
and so, after many disputes, war broke out between 
the Americans and the King of England’s soldiers 
who were in America to guard the towm^and collect 
the taxes. Then the Americans said they wofild 
have a government of their own. This war was 
thought iittle of at first, but it soon grew to be 
one of the greatest wars England had ever# had. 
The French* and Spaniards, who had not forgotten 
how the English had beaten them by sea and land 
in the last wars, joined the Americans ; and cd though 
thg English gained several victories by sea over the 
‘French and the Spaniards, yet by^lasid. the Americans 
beat the English. « 

• The chief man in America was General George 
Washington, one of the greatest men that ever lived 
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Ho commanded the American army, and as he and 
his soldiers were fighting ir. their own land for their 
own freedom, and for their own wiv^s and children, 
it was not wonderful that at last they l&at out the 
English soldiers, who did not like to ho sent so far 
from home to fight against men who spoke the samo 
language with themselves. 

At last, when the King of SJngland found the 
people were tired of this long war, he agreed to 
make peace with America, and since that time the 
United States of Aiieujca have had a government 
of their own, and have become a groat and rich 
nation. They have a J ’resident instead of a king, 
and they call their parliament a Congress. You 
will understand these things in a few years. 

The French war lasted even longer than the 
American war. This was tho cause : for a long 
time the French kings had governed France very 
badly, and, the French nobles oppressed the poor 
people, and the clergymen did not do their duty 
rightly, but left the people ignorant. At last the 
people could bear these had tilings no longer, and King 
Louis XVI., who was a good king, would have made 
them better if he could. But the princes and nobles 
would not let him. Then a number of bad people 
collected in Paris, and they put tho king and queen 
and all their family in prison, and they <Jut off the 
headc of the king and queen and the Ring’s sister, 
and of a great many lords and ladies, and after that 
of overy clergyman they could find, and then of 
everybody who tried to save the lifo of another ; in 
short, I bolieve the, French people did more wicked 
things in about thfeo years than any other nation 
had ever done in a hundred. The name of the most 
wicked of all was Kobespierre ; he was killed at last 
by some of those he meant to kill. 
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England and several other countries then went to 
war with the French, to inak# them take back the 1 
old king’s family to govern "tjiem, and that war 
lasted about twenty-four years. 

France would have been conquered*, I think, if it had 
not been for a bravo and clever man, called Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who, from being a soldier, Itecame 
Emperor of the French. He . chose clever men for 
judges and generals. He conquered many countries, 
and used to threaten to come and conquer IJngland. 
But we had bravo sailors and clever captains and 
admirals, who never lot any of his ships come near 
us. • Lord Howe won the first sea victory in tho war ; 
then we had Lord St Vincent, Admirals Duncan, 
‘JIood, Collingwood, Cornwallis, Cochrano, Fellew, 
and many more, wfyo gained battles at soa, besides 
more captains than I can tell you, who took parts 
of fleets or single ships. But the man that will be 
remembered for ever as the greatest English sailor 
was Admiral Lord Nelson. lie gained? throe great • 
victories, — at Aboukir in Egypt, at Copenhagen, 
and at Trafalgar near the coast of Spain. In that 
battle he was killed, but he knew his own country 
had conquered before he died. When he went into 
battle, tho words ho gave to tell all the* ships when 
to begin to fight, were, England expects every man 

WILL* DO t UlS DUTY. 

These words must never be forgqtten by any 
Englishman. 

There were no more great sea-fights after Tra- 
falgar, but many on land, where wo had good .generals 
and brave, soldiers. The wise and good General 
.Abercromby was killed just as dm gained a victory 
in Egypt. His friend, the good and brave General 
Moore, was killed at Corunna in Spain, and many 

M 3 
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ofher brave officers and men died for the sake of 
England, but many lived to fight and to conquer. 
The greatest general* in ouV time was the Duke of 
Wellington, who put an end to the dhd long/war by 
his groat victory over the 'French at Waterloo. I 
cannot tell you in this little book how many other 
battiks he won or liow skilfully he fought them, or 
how well he knew how to choose the officers, to help 
him. But he will liavo always a ,name as gre&t as 
Nelson, t by whoso side he was buried in St. Paul's. 

After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon Buonaparte 
was kept a prisoner in the ifiland of St. Helena till 
ho died, and the brother of Louis XVI. was King of 
France, under the title of Louis XVIII. 

Our good King, George Ilf., died soon aftor. I. 
have told you what kind of man I10 was at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

In his reign more things, useful to all men, were 
found out than in hundreds of years before. New 
countries wiro visited, new plants and new animals 
were brought to England. All the sciences received 
great encouragement. The arts that arc needful in 
common life were improved. Steam engines were 
first made useful. The beautiful light given by gas 
wap found out, and all sorts of machines to assist men 
in their labour were invented. Those arts called the 
fine arts, I mean such as sculpture, painting, and 
music, were encouraged by George III. But what is 
of nutro consequence, the science of medicine and tho 
art of surgery -were so improved in his time, that 
the sufferings of mankind from pain and sickness are 
niuoh lessened.* 

* This is the en$ of little Arthur’s History, as first written by 
r Lady Callcott ; but, for the benefit of the children of the present 
day who read this little History, a few more chapters are added. . 
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* 

GEOBQE I V . — 1 8 2 0 to 1830. 

How it was this King ruled the kingdom before hi^ father 
died ; how some bad men planned to kill the Cabinet ministers; 
h^w the Princess Charlotte died ; how the Turkish fleet 
was destroyed at ^favarino; how the Roman Catholics were 
admitted into parliament; and what useful things, were done 
in this reign. 

"1X77IEN Goorgo TV. camo to tho throne, lie was 
• fifty-eight years old, but ho had been governing 
the kingdom for eigjit years before ho was king, 

• during which time ho had been called the Princo 
Regent. Tho reasoji of this was, that tho old king, 
who, as you read in tho last chapter, had tho mis- 
fortune to go out of his mind, never recovered his 
reason from tho time his youngost daughter, tho 
Princess Amelia, died, at least not sufficiently to be’ 
able to govern ; so George Prince of Wales, being 
the next heir to tho throne, governed for his father 
all that time. 

George IV. had no sooner begun his reign than 
a dreadful plot was formed to kill alf tho cabinet 
ministers* The wicked men — about thirty, 1 believe 
— who contrived this plot, used to meet at a house 
in an out-of-the-way place called Cato Street, hi the 
Edgware Hoad ; and there they agreed to carry out 
their plan on a certain day, when the ministers wore 
all expected, to meet together and dine at Lord Har- 
rowby’s house. Fortunately tho plot was betrayed 
. by one of the men, in time to prevent the murder : 
most of the conspirators were sofeod, and Thintlewoo^ 
and four other ringleaders were hanged. This plot 
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jEiffcerwards wont by t^o name of tho “ Cato Street 
Conspiracy.” 

About twenty-fiv© years before George IY. came to 
the throne, he ha/1 married •liis cousin, tho Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick. The marriage was not a 
happy one, and tho Prince and Princess of AY ales 
separated soon after the birth of ■their first and only 
child, the Princess Charlotte. This led to a feud 
quarrel, which I think it is no uso for us to re- 
memljcr.' 

The Princess Charlotte, whotwould have succeeded 
her father on the throne if she had survived him, 
had married Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and 
died tho year after her marriage, to the great grief 
of the people. This happened before her father 
iKJcamo king. * 

It was towards tho middle of King George’s reign 
that a war broke out between the Greeks and Turks. 
A great many English gentlemen, amongst whom 
was tho poet, Lord Byron, went to Greece to take 
tho part of tho Greeks. Tho strugglo lasted’ several 
years, and was ended at length by a battle fought 
in the harbour of Navarino, where all the Turkish 
ships wero t^mk by tho British fleet. — Navarino is 
at tl*o south-west corner of tho Morea in Groece. — 
Tho commander of the Turkish fleet was napapd 
Ibrahim Pacha, and the commander of the English 
fleet was Sir Edward Codrington. After this battle, 
Greece, which had been subject to Turkey, was made 
into an independent kingdom, and threo German 
princes Were invited in turn to be king; Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (the same who had married 
our Princess Charlojtte) declined the honour, but 
Prince Otho of Bavaria accepted tho invitation, and 
became Otho I., King of Greece. Lord Byron died 
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in Greece three years beforo the war ended. Otlio 
was afterwards sent away because lie governed • 
hadly, and the crown Vas gtypn to Prince George 
of Denmark, bf other to our l'rinccss of Wales. 

A law was passed in 'this reign’ to allow Homan 
Catholics to sit in Parliament and help to mako 
laws for the country. There was much talking and 
considering before this was done, for many people 
thofight that if tho Homan Catholics helped to make 
laws, they would try to eliango tho roligiop of tho 
country, and to brinjj back popery, which had in 
former times kept tho people in darkness, and caused 
a great deal of misery and cruel persecution, as you 
have read in the former part of this History. Others, 
.believing that tho Reman Catholics of the present 
day were wiser, and^tliat they would continue loyal 
to the Sovereign and faithful to tho laws of the 
land, consented to admit them to equal privileges 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. So at 
last this law was passed ; and now RoniUn Catholics 
sit in Parliament, and aro made Judges in courts 
of law. 

About tho same timo tho severe laws against 
Protestant Dissenters, which were made under 
Charles II., were done away with. * , 

Tho king died at Windsor at tho age of sixty -eight, 
after a reign of ten ye*f s. 

George IV. w^as a very accomplished man, but ho 
cared so much more for pleasing himself tliAn for 
doing his duty and thinking of others, that ho was 
not a favourite with his people. 

Many now buildings were erected, and various im- 
piovements mado in this reign; The New London 
Bridge and tho Thames Tunnel Wre begun; the 
Menai Suspension Bridge, joining the Isle of Anglesey' 
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to North Wales, was completed ; the Regent’s Park 
was laid out ; the Zoological Gardens were opened ; 
and Regent Street auU otheir handsome streets were 
built. ° 

One very great improvement was made by Sir 
Robert 1 ’eel in causing the streets and roads to be 
guarded night and day by active, well-drilled police- 
men, instead of by watchmen, who used to bo on 
duty only at night, and who w era very frequently 
feeble old- men scarcely ablo to take care of them- 
selves. 


Chapteb DJX. 

WILLIAM IV. -1830 to 1837. 

IIow the Reform Bill was passed ; how slavery in our colonies was 
abolished; how there were revolutions in France and Belgium ; 
how the cholera broke out ; how railways were established ; 
and bow the^Ilouses of Parliament were burned down. 

AS the late king left no child to succeed him, his 
brothers were the next heirs to the throne. The 
Puke of York, the second son of George III., died 
three years r before George IV., and left no child; so 
William Henry, Duko of Clarence, the third son of 
George III., now mounted the throne. William IV. 
was at this timo sixty-four years old * he was 
married to an excellent German princess, named 
Adelaide of Saxe Meiningen, and he had had. 
two daughters, but they both died in earliest 
infancy.* 

This reign was a short one, but several important 
changes took place in it, one of which w as the pass- ' 
•nng of the Bill for a reform in the House of Commons. 
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You know how it was settled by King Edward I.. 
that all tho large towns, which in his reign were 
called burghs, •should choose one or two persons to 
go to I^irMainent and help to mfiko tho laws. This was 
nearly six hundred years ago, and sinco that time a 
great many little hamlets and villages had growti into 
large towns, and a great many of the old burghs had 
dwindled away until only a few houses were left in 
them, or even none. The people, who were now living 
in tho towns that had grown so large, thought it 
very hard not to 1*) aNe to send members to Parlia- 
ment to tell what was wauled in their towns; and 
they also thought it was useless for the little burghs, 
'where only a few people lived, to continuo sending 
members. So it was proposed that tho large towns 
or boroughs should bo allowed to send members to 
the House of ( ’ominous, according to tho* number of 
people in each town, and that the little decayed 
towns should leave oft* sending luembcra This new 
plan was called the “ lleform Bill.” It was talked 
over a lotig time in Parliament be loro it was agreed 
to ; for, although there were a great many people 
who wished for the change, there were many others 
who thought it would 1x3 dangerous to tj*e welfare of 
Old England, and both sides had to tell all tlieir 
reasons for what they thought. At last it was put 
to the v£>to whether the Bill should pass or not; 
and as tho greatest number were for makh*g the 
change, tlm Bill became law. But I shall have to 
tell you of another lleform of Parliament under 
Queen Victoria. 

pearly the next thing that was done was to pnt 
'an end to slavery in all the cojoiwos belonging to 
England. “ A good man, named William Wilberforce,* 
had tried to do this many years ago, in George JII. s 
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/eign ; but it was not an easy thing to do, because 
all those persons who fyid large estates in the colonies, 
and who had bought Slaves to cultivate the land, had 
paid a great deal of money for their slaves , and the 
masters were afraid they should bo ruined if the 
slaves were set free, as there would be no one to 
sow and dig their holds. 

There is no doubt the Parliament and people of 
England acted wisely in wiping away so great a dis- 
grace as* slavery is ; and in order to do this with 
justice they paid a very largo r, um of money — twenty 
millions of pounds. When this was at last done, the 
slaves were made froe. 

There was a very sudden revolution in Franco at 
the beginning of this reign. ‘It only lasted three 
days, and was called the “ Thrcs Days’ devolution.” 
Charles X., the king of Franco, was expelled, and 
came over to this country ; his cousin Louis 
Pbilippo wtps then chosen by the French people 
to ho their king, and was called the King of the 
French. 

The example of Franco was followed in Belgium, 
a country which had been joined to Holland, so as 
to make but one kingdom, over which the Dutch 
King reignocl. The Belgians fought hard, and suc- 
ceeded in completely driving away the Dutch ; after 
which they invited Prince Leopold of Sasn Coburg 
to be „ their king. Although Prince Leopold would 
not l>e king of Greece, lie accepted the kingdom of 
Belgium ; and he afterwards married the Princess 
Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe, the now king of 
the French. He reigned a long time, and was 
succeeded by his^ori Leopold 11. 
c I will now tell you of some improvements that 
were made in this reign, the principal of which is 
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perhaps the forming of railways. The. first- that 
was opened in England ^vas oije between Liverpool 
and Manchester^ and it was a v«ry useful one. You 
know tliafc the people at Manchester weave great 
quantities of cotton, so much, indeed, that the tow r n 
is full of factories, where thousands of spinnorfc and 
weavers are constantly at work. When the new 
railway* was opened, the work wont on faster than 
ever, for as soon as the raw cotton arrived in bales 
from America to Liverpool, it was sent <1ff»by rail 
to Manchester; and as fast as it was spun and 
• woven at Manchester, a great deal was stmt back by 
rail to Liverpool, to be shipped off to America, and 
other parts of the wo^JUl. This kept a great many 
people at work, and this railway seemed to do so 
much good, railway* were very soon carried from 
cue end of Britain to the other. 

Amongst the sad events of this reign, may bo 
mentioned the appearance of the cholera in England, 
and a groat fire which destroyed the’ Houses of 
Parliament. 

William IV. died, after a reign of seven years, at 
the age of seventy -one; and his widowed queen, 
who then became Queen Dowager, survived him 
about twelve years, when she died, much loved and 
respected by the English people. 
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CflAPTEl* LX, 

QUEEN VICTORIA. — 1837. * 

liovr Hanover was separated from England; how the Queen 
married her cousin, Prince Albert; how a fresh revolution 
broke out in Paris, and how Louis Philippe escaped to England; 
how the Chartists held meotings; how we went to war 'with 
Kussia; how’ the Sepoys mutinied in India; how the youug 
men of £iivat JJritain became volunteers; how Parliament was 
reformed the second time, and means taken to educate the 
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people ; how there were a great many discoveries and im- 
provements made ; and how there were some sad things which 
happened. 

fjHIE Princess Victoria, niece of William IV.. now 
succeeded to tlio throne. She was the daughter 
of Edward Duke of Kent, the next brother of the 
late king. Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, was 
sister to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, King of the 
Belgians. 

A Princess is of ago to reign at eighteen; the 
Princess Victoria had happily attained that age a 
few weeks before she was called to bo Queen of 
England. 

&>nco tho f reign of George I., who was Elector of 
Hanover, tho kings of England had also ruled over 
that kingdom ; but in Hanover there is a law which 
prevents females from reigning there; so that, 
when' ^William IV. died, Hanover was separated from 
England; and at tho same time that the Princess 
Victoria, ascended the English throne, Ernest Duke 
of Cumberland, the fifth son of George HI. (and 
the Queen’s eldest surviving uncle), became Iving*of 
Hanover. But Hanover has since been made part 
of Prussia. 
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Tho reign of Victoria, the happiest and best that 
over was for England, has tot been marked by a* 
great deal of fighting in all parts of tho world. 

FivSt, Jhere were ripts in Canada, and it was 
throe years before they wei*e entirely put down; 
then a number of people who called themselves 
Chartists created some uneasiness at homo, but their 
meetings were soon stopped, and their ringleaders 
wore transported; next, a war broke out in China 
and another in India, and it was eight years before 
all these disturbances ^svere settled. 

Meanwhile the people wero glad to turn tlioir minds 
from these troubles to an event that gave overy one 
pleasure, namely, th<j marriage of the Queen with 
dier cousin. Prince "Albert of Saxe-Colmrg-Gotha, 
nephew of Leopold;, tho wise King of the Belgians. 
There wero great rejoicings on this occasion, and 
with reason, for it proved one of the happiest events, 
not only for the Queen, but for her people. 

Tho French had for some time been growing more' 
and more dissatisfied with the government of Louis 
Philippe, whom they had chosen, in 1830, to bo 
their king; and every now and then they had 
shown their discontent by insurrections, which led 
to fighting in the streets of Paris. At* length their 
displeasure vented itself in a complete revolution, 
arid "Loris Philippe, in terror for his life, made his 
escape and came for refugo to England. 

The Chartists, misled by some designing persons 
who fancied they might make a similar revolution 
in old England, thought this would be a good time 
to try and frighten the Queen and government of 
. iJn gland into granting their foolish and dangerous 
wishes; -so they collected a vfery Targe multitude^ 
intending to go in a body to the House of Commons 
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The Marriage of Queen Victoria. 


and demand what they wanted. But the people of 
EnglaM loved the Queen too well, and were too 
well satisfied with the government of their country, 
to let the Chartists do any mischief; so, at the 
command of the Duke of Wellington, soldiers were 
placed in various parts of London, to be in readiness, 
if wantod, and * the 'principal citizens undertook to 
guard the City, while they spared all the policemen 
to go and keep the bridges which cross the Thames. 
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The Chartists, when they saw that they could not 
gain their ends, and that they would only bring * 
harm to themselves if they itiajrted to violenco to 
gain tl^m, ‘agreed that the best thing they could do, 
was to disflomp and go quietly homo. The soldiers 
were ordered not ‘to show themselves, and not one 
was seen on that memorable and peaceful day, the 
Tenth pf April. 

A'shurt whilo after, tho great Duke of Wellington, 
who had served his country so long and so well, 
died. By the victories he lmd won ho had procured 
pejpe for Europe which lasted more than forty years. 
The English had cause to lament liis loss, not many 
years after, when they engaged in a torrible war 
with Kussia. Tho fiussians, whoso country, you 
know, is the largest in Europe, tried to get posses- 
sion of Turkey, and of the mouths of the river 
Danube, and the rich corn countries on its banks. 
Several of tho other European countries thought it 
was not fair for Kussia to tyrannizo otfer Turkey, 
and they also thought it would not bo safe for tho 
rest of Europe, that the Emperor of Russia should 
rule from tho Baltic to the Black Sea and Mediter- 
ranean, as Irn certainly would do if ho succeeded in 
overpowering the Turks. So the English -and French, 
and afterwards the Sardinians, joinod in helping the 
Turks to drive back the Russians into their own 
country. * This war lasted two years, and half a 
million of lives were lost in it, far the greater nutnber 
on the side £>f Russia. The allied armies, as those 
who joined the Turks were called, fought hard, and 
suffered a great deal from cold, illness, and fatigue, 
but they succeeded at last in freeing the Turks from 
~ their Russian enemies. The fighfitig took place 
^chiefly in the Crimea, where the Russians had a 
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very strong fortress and a large harbour for their 
ships of war, at a place called Sevastopol. The 
Russians strove <tvith*all tl&ir might to defend tho 
fortress, but after it had been besieged for e twelve 
months, it was taken at list, with great* difficulty, 
by tho Allies, and was destroyed. * 

During this war a number of benevolent ladies, at 
tho head of whom was Miss Florence Nightingale, 
went over to Constantinople and to the Crimea on 
purpose to nurse tho sick and wounded soldiers ; 
and these ladies were the happy means of saving the 
liveft and relieving tho staler ings of a great many of 
tho men. . * 

This war was scarcely over when a dreadful 
mutiny broke out in Iiulial amongst tho Sepoys. 
Tho Sepoys aro Indians whom tho English have 
trained to bo soldiers. Thoy make vory good 
soldiers, aiid aro sometimes very faithful; but their 
religion makes them see some things in a very 
different light from that in which Christians look at 
tho same things ; and one of the supposod grievances 
of the Sepoys was that their cartridges were greased 
with the fat of cows— animals which aro sacred 
amongst tho Indians. The Sepoys turned upon the 
English, who wore fewer in number compared with 
themselves, and killed many of them, with their 
wives and cliildron, without mercy. The massacre 
was dreadful, but the English were not daunted, 
and they everywhere showed the greatest courago 
and prosonce of mind in the midst of these scenes of 
horror, until at length the officers and soldiers, sent 
from England to relieve and defend them, entirely 
put down the rebellion. The chieftain of the 
mutineers vraff bno Nana Sahib, who disappeared, 
•and is supposed to have been slain; and amongst 
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the brave men who subdued the mutiny were* 
General Havelock, Sir Henry Lawrence/ and S,ir 
Colin Campbell, afterwards Lor<k Cl^le. 

The year after* this mutiny the rule of the East 
India Company* was entirely done atvay with, and 
an Act of Parliament declared that all those parts 
of India which had been conquered by the English 
should in future be governed by the Queen. 

I am afraid I should never finish if I tried to tell 
you all that was done in this reign, but I cannot 
leave off without speaking of one thing which shows 
how much the British people love their Queen* eftid 
their country, and how determined they aro to defend 
them. It was thought at one time that the Emperor 
Napoleon, who ruled in Prance alter Louis Philippe, 
had some intention of invading England. As soon as 
<?h&r th was thought possible, nearly all the young 
gentleiuoiVand men Of every class throughout the 
country, came forward of their own accord to be 
trained as soldiers, and drilled, and they continued 
steadily practising until they made themselves good 
soldiers. The invasion did not tako place, but such 
resolution and unity of feeling on the part of Great 
Britain must make all foreigners see what reception 
they would meet with, if they came to our land as 
enemies. 

I ‘mighty tell you long stories of the wondcrffll 
wars and changes that have happened all over the 
world since #this time ; but they hardly belong to 
the History of England. And the reason for tliis is 
ofle to make us very thankful. You have seen all 
through this little book how British freedom, has 
bpefi ^always growing;, so that the people are 
governed according to' t&eir Own <taishes, and all 
needful chah&es can be made without violence. • 
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r And we have been able to have nothing to do with 
the great wars abroad, except to send help to the 
wounded soldiers ahd thef starving people. 

In our good Queen’s long reign many new laws 
have been made; but I* need only telf you now of 
one or two. Thoro was another Peform of the 
II oil so of Commons, giving a vote to yearly all 
people who live in houses and lodgings and pay 
tlieir share of the exjjenses of government. And, as 
people cannot be good citizens, or good at all, with- 
out being well taught, Parliament has provided for 
the education of all the children in the country. » 

Tho discoveries and improvements of this- reign 
have been greater and moro numerous than have ever 
been made in tho same space of time since the world 
began ; so I can only tell you some of the chief of 
them. 

Fo£ two hundred years and more, English sailors 
have been striving to find a shorter way of going to 
India and China, than by going either round the 
Capo of Good Hope or Capo Horn. They hoped to 
bo able to do so, by sailing through tho seas at the 
North Pole, along tho north coast of America. But 
these seas are filled with ice, which is quite fast in 
winter, amd breaks up only a little in summer ; so 
that the bravo men, who sought a passage through 
them, noarly always got blocked up in tho ice, and 
had to spend tho winter in the dark. One of the 
bravest of thoso who tried to find this passage was 
Sir John Franklin, who, unhappily, never returned; 
and after many years, it was found by those who 
went to seek him, that he and all his companions had 
died of cold and starvation. Before his death, how- 
ever, he had pushed through the ice far. enough to 
• prove that the ocean extends all along the north 
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coast of Aftnerica, from Baffin’s Bay to Behring 
Straits ; though he could not take a ship through. 
So the North West^ Passive wa% at; last discovered, 
and it shows how daring English sailors are, and 
what difficulties they will overcome. 

l)r. Livingstone inade great discoveries in j^-ica, 
where hc^fou|id rivers and great lakes, whoso names 
were before unknown ; and other travellers have 
traced nearly to its source the celebrated river of 
Egypt, the Nile. • 

In the part of the globe opposite to us, the great 
« Australian colonies have grown up— greater than 
those wo los* in America under George 111. And 
an immense quantity of gold has boon discovered 
tlujro. But you must know that gold iN only useful 
.to help people in exchanging one useful thing for 
another;, gnd times of abundant gold have always 
been times* of great prosperity for the world.* -And 
now meat is brought all the way from Australia for 
us to cat. And we have colonics in the two great 
islands of .New Zealand , which are almost the Anti- 
pode* to us. This word means that the people there 
stand right on tlio other side of the round world, 
with their feet pointing to our feet. In North 
America, too, the colonies that we woif from the 
French under George II. havo been formed into a 
great tinned state, called the Dominion of Canada. 
^It would take mo much too long to tell you# how 
rich Great Britain has grown during this reign by 
its trade with all the world. ^ * 

# The§ postage of letters was made so cheap, that all 
p people can write to their friends ast often as they 
lik<f. Railroads were made everywhere, even, as you 
know, under the streets of LondbnJ * Electric tele- 
graphs were invented and made to carry messages 
\ N 2 
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to almost every part of the world, not on?y overland, 
but even across the bed of the seas. Many ships are 
now made of iron instead fcf woodland by the help 
of steam are able to cross Jhe sdas to America and to 
go round the world ; and railways have been made 
in almost every country upon the earth. 

The Thames Tunnel was finished and opened ; the 
Royal Exchange, which had been burnt dovvn, was 
re-built, and opened by the Queon : the Great 
Exhibition, a varft houso of glass half a mile long, 
was built at the suggestion of the Queen’s husband, 
the Princo Consort, and all the peoplo of the world 
wore invited to bring all the best things their coun- 
tries could produce, and display them in it. The 
new Houses of Parliament; one of tho grandest 
buildings in tho world, have arisen ; many now • 
streets of splendid houses for the rich, and many 
new lodging-houses for working people, have been 
made ; and instead of burying doad people in church- 
yards in tho middle of towns, cemoteries (that is, 
“sleeping places”) have been formed outside the 
towns for all people to be buried in. 

But what I think tho most useful of all are tho 
improvements made in printing books and news- 
papers. Croat machines have been invented to 
print sevcial thousands of sheets of paper in an 
hour. Now materials have been used foj: making 
paper. Besides this, the taxes have been taken off 
paper and newspapers ; so that I can* now buy a 
newspaper for one peyny, for which I 'used to pay 
seven pence half-penny when I was little Arthurs 
age. - I might, tell you a great deal more about the 
taxes that have been taken off all manner of nefces- 
t sary and useful things, and how we have now bread 
and tea and coffee and sugar and salM&d spice and 
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wine, and* bricks and timber and glass, and gloves 
and boots and silks and ribands, and even toys, and* 
many other things, mutSi cheaper, becanso they are 
not 4axed. And yot the Government has plenty of 
monoy, because the* people can better afford to pay*" 
other taxes. 

This , work of lightening the burthens of the 
people* was begun after the Battle of Waterloo, 
when the great* Duko of Wellington was Prime 
Minister to George IV. Indeed? more taxes were 
taken off in tlio ten years Ix^fojo the lieform Bill 
than in the twenty years alter it. 

I* must nc&v tell you of a few sad things which have 
happened in this reign. 

„ There was a terrible famine in Ireland, caused by 
a disease, before unknown, which destroyed the potato 
crop. The potato is \ho chief food of the poor people 
in lrelancf, and, when the potato rotted in the ground, 
there was nothing for them to livo upon. The rich 
people of England did all they could to help the poor 
creatures, and a great deal of money w r as sent fiom > 
tliis country to buy food and clothes for them ; but, 
notwithstanding all that was done, thousands and 
thousands died of disease and starvation. This was 
a dreadful visitation ; but it has providentially led to 
some good ; for more care has been takeyi since then 
to*eultivate land in Ireland, and everything done to 
try<«id keep off such a misfortune in future, # 

And there have been rebellions in Ireland, because 
many of the people want to have a separate govern- 
ment of their own. But tins would do them more 
harm than good, for they have a full shard in mak- 
ing laws for the United Kingdom ; and the Irish 
are treatpd quite as well as the ‘English and thp 
^Scotch. All three countries help one another ; and 
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there have been natives of all three among the great 
and good men who have raised the united British 
Isles to power an£ prosperity. So it is foolish and 
wicked to want to divide them again. 0 r 

Another sad thing was the return of the cholera, 
which canied off gieat numbers of* people ; but this 
misfortuno has also led to some good, for, although 
it is not known what brings the cholera, it has 
always been found that fewer people die of it wheie 
towns are kopt cljan, and houses are airy, and 
where people live on £ood and wholesome food. So 
more earo lias since been taken of theso tilings, and 
it may be that not only cholera, but feveat^and other 
illnesses, may have been kept off by the care that is 
taken. But a gieat deal iuoio has to be done to 
keep the air pure and to provide plenty of pure 
water for our tow ns. ^ ^ 

The* <3 was very gieat distress for some time in 
LancuHliiio, wheie bo many thousands of people live 
by weaving cotton. The reason of this w r as, that 
k a war broko out in Ameiicu, vdiero the cotton was 
grown. As long as tliei o was fighting in America, 
no cotton camo from that country into this; and 
hero was no woik for the weavers to do, so that 
they weio in the greatest distress. They boro their 
troubles patiently and well, and nearly every one in 
the country, and oven jome of the Americans them- 
solves, sent money and clothes for the suffering work- 
people, and did everything possible to .help them 
until they could go to work again.- And since then, 
a rich American merchfjpt, Mr. Feabody, has given 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to build, proper 
houses for work men. and poor people in London. * 

. But of all the'*sad events of this reign, the one 
which has been longest and most deeply felt is the 
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• 

death of tie Prince Consort, the good and beloved m 
husband of the Queen. Until ho died, the people 
themselves dhl nqj knov? how* needful he was to her 
in reftiev^ng her of tfle cai^s of governing, how muck« 
good lie had otherwise done them, and how truly 
they loved him. Many of the iiApro’voment^niado 
in this^cign were owing lo him : lie planned better 
houses Tor tho poor to live in ; ho encouraged farmers 
to .cultivate theii* land more carefully and to rear 
good cattle ; he patronised and* encouraged Arts 
and Sciences ; in short, I caim#t#tcll you how wiso 

• and prudent lie was, and how many good things 

ho did, ngr* how much and how sincerely ho is 
Regretted. . 

Queen, Victoria artd the Prince Consort had 

• nine children; the gldcst of whom, tho Princess 
Royal, is married to the Crown Prince of Prussia ; 
the second, the Princo of Wales and heir* ft) the 
throne, is married to tho Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark ; and tho third, tho Princess Alice, is 
married to Prince Louis of Hesse ; and the Princess 
Louise, instead of having a foreign husband, is 
njtarried to the Marquis of Lome, son of tho Duke of 
Argylo. 

And now, dear Arthur, just as T am ‘ending the 
story of what has happened so far in bur beloved 
Qutfen*s ^pign, I have to add something that seemed 
likely to be one of its saddest events, but T>trust 
may prove, *by God s blessing, one of the happiest. 
Just ten years after the deolh of the good Priuce 
' Cens(^*t, the Prince of Wal^s was seized wjth the 
same so*< of fever, at the ag^fbf thirty. Do was so 
ill "that, wheji prayer was # made for # him in all th? 
churches, it was feared he might already lie dead ;• 
- but three days afterwards he began^to get bettor, 
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cm the same day of th$ same month oA which his 
father died ten years before. The love shown by 
the Queen and §11 ' the royal family in watching 
round his bed made theip deader than ever ,o the 
nation ; and the deep anxiety of all the people for 
thoir Prince gave such a proof of their loyalty as I 
scaieely remember before. 1 want my dear Arthur 
to learn well the groat lesson of loyalty as® well as 
liberty . It is * w happiness always to haye a ro3’al 
family, kept li&tly and regularly at the head of 
the state ; so ve, may show love and honour to 
our country by loving and honouring them; and* 
especially wkon we have a Queen anrPopjal family 
whose vii tues deserve all our t love and loyalty. 

But it is time to finish ourriittlo History, which I 
hope you will remember, and I also hope that it will- 
help you to understand larger and better histories 
by and by. 


THE END. 


uttfodtr: punted wrr wtuuam cxowiw and sqm, «tamkI*d am rr 
and aumro okom 









